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Symbol of Excellence... 


H.M.S. Victory—a gallant symbol of our maritime 
inheritance. In keeping with these great traditions 
of excellence is the familiar Player’s sailor—a symbol 
and a name justly famous for quality and depend- 
ability in tobacco manufacture. 
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the things they say! 


AD I might have begged a lift of that tanker driver. 
, Why should he stop for you? 
Well, I took the plunge some time ago, and bought some I.CI. stock. 
I.C.1.? Rubbing shoulders with the big brass, aren’t you? 
Not a bit of it. Most of the stockholders in I.CI. are small investors like me. 
That’s hard to believe. 
I used to think the same — until I checked the facts. The truth is, 85°% of the 
stockholders hold, on the average, less than four hundred {1 units of stock each. 
But the rest hold a nice little packet, I'll bet! 
Wrong again. There are surprisingly few large holdings and most of those 
belong to life insurance companies, pension funds and investment trusts. 
So the money ts spread throughout a very wide circle, when you work it out. 
Yes, but somebody must hold a controlling interest. 
The business is too big for that to happen. There are over 200,000 stockholders. 
How are you so well up on your facts? 
Well, my own son works for them, you know. There’s another thing — he’s a stockholder 


himself now! With the new profit-sharing scheme in full swing, 





more than 80,000 employees like him now have their own stake in the company. 


Imperial Chemical Industries Limited 





It all depends! If it happens to be an.. 


O.ctopus, n. (Genus of) cephalopod mollusc with 
eight suckered arms round mouth 


... our personal view is ‘No’. It is idle, anti-social, 
and we don’t like its eating habits or 


unprofitable ... 
Definitely one of the bad 


table 
types ! 


manners, either. 
But if you mean an... 


O.ctopus, n. (Leylandii diesel) heavy-duty eight- 
wheeled truck. Breeds in Lancashire, England, 
but found all over the world 

... that’s a very different matter. Not merely good, 

Rated at 


24 tons gross, it is a glutton for work and a niggard 


it’s the best eight-wheeler on the road. 


on fuel, carrying more payload more miles to the 
gallon than any other size-for-size truck. When you 
acquire a Leyland ‘Octopus’, you’re pretty sure of a 
quarter-million miles of unbroken running without a 
major overhaul. And after working devotedly for you 
fifteen years or more, it will be fit and eager to start 
all over again. Definitely one of the better types! 


evlan FOR ECONOMICAL TRANSPORT 


LEYLAND MOTORS LTD. LEYLAND LANCS ENGLAND 
London Office & Export Division: Hanover House, Hanover Square, London, W.1 


A CAR WITH 


LEATHER 


upholstery 


NEVER LOOKS ITS AGE 


Throughout its long lite leather looks good. There is nothing to 
compare with its day-long comfort in Summer or in Winter. And 
when the time comes to sell, the leather upholstered car invariably 
produces a higher price. 


Issued by 
The Leather Institute, Leather Trade House, Barter St., London, WC2 














Aircraft 


Cradle sling 
support. 
(No more 


worn bags.) 











Snap-fit 
handle with 
trigger 
release. (No 
more wing 
nut worrtes.) 








type elastic 

loop. (No 
more bending 

to buckle.) 














Patent Nos 
662270 and 707183 
Others pending. 


The new Plus-Fordham still folds into the 
smallest possible space (in cven less time 
than before). It is still the best balanced 
and most easily pulled (or pushed) caddy. 
And it is now plus the above new features, 
the advantages of which are so obvious. 
It costs a little extra but it is worth very 
much more. 


£7.3.0. (inclusive of tex), with White Hollow cushion tyres 
£6.13.0. (inclusive of tox), with Black Hollow cushion tyres 


The Plus-Fordham 


FORDHAM PRESSINGS LTD., DUDLEY ROAD, WOLVERHAMPTON. 


Available from all Pro's 
and Sports Dealers. 
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when business has its problems.. . 
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Aeria! view of 
Yewmea INDUSTRIES LIMITED of Yate, Bristo! 


You have been in business a long time. You know all the moves. Yet every day brings new problems 
I ° 






demanding new answers. For thirty years B & A have been providing such answers 












following every move towards increased productivity, offering new methods of control, and moving the office 





towards mechanised efficiency 


The B & A range of business equipment is used throughout 









British Industry ; the B & A systems organisation has designed efficient production control methods for large 





and small firms ; and many an office is grateful to its B & A business machine for time and labour saved 








Next time your progress is checked don't admit to stalemate until you have had a chance 





to see the B& A range. Drop us a line and let us send you full details. 


you wet 
Goda in your business 


The Block and Anderson range comprises 
BANDA spirit duplicators BANDA 
Systems machines for selective repro- 
duction, FACIT and MARCHANT calcu- 

lators, VICTOR adding machines, BANDA- Ole 4 & AN DE RSON LIM ITE D 
VELOP photocopying equipment. PRO- 
DUC-TROL and PLANF LEX visual control 
boards, BANDAMAIL mailroom machines, 













BANDAFOLD folding machines, BANDA 58/60 KENSINGTON CHURCH STREET, LONDON, W.8 
SHRED document destroying machines, Tel : DO one : ~ 
2lephone : WEStern 7250 ( ines) 
FLEXOWRITER automatic letter writing — ES 10 lin 
machines, and JUSTOWRITER automatic Branch Offices in BELFAST, BIRMINGHAM, BRISTOL, CARDIFF, DUBLIN, DUNDEE, EDINBURGH, EXETER, GLA . EDS, 





composing mac hines LEICESTER, LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE, NOTTINGHAM, PRESTON, SHEFFIELD, SOUTHAM?TON KE-ON-TE tT 


An immaculate pen the Sheaffer; 
distinguished, well-groomed, meticulously 
clean. Balanced to your hand, the 
Sheaffer Snorkel Pen moves across the paper 
like a bird across the sky, slender, smooth 
and silent. Just to hold a Sheaffer is to 
know the feel of a perfect writing instrument. 
The slender lines, the exclusive tubular nib and 
the unique filling method* all contribute to the 
superb quality of this, the finest pen in the world. 
The gift of a lifetime—for a lifetime. 
newmatio Hiter feather-touch nib 


A flick of the finger—and pen flushes A 1 of deli : 
and fills in one swift dowastroke. aE ye! CF Cebente prociaen 
and strength. 
*the world-famous Sheaffer tchi 
Snorkel Pen filler oo no ine — 
Tse s men, 
Wiping nib, wiping barrel—a thing of the “th te Yl “ ws r 
! Sheaffer filling tube reaches down threesomes’—pen, pencil anc 
—— ballpoint. In handsome gift cases. 


beyond nib, drinks the ink, retracts! 
Skrip 
The finest ink for the finest pens. 


Sheaffors 


Snorkel pens from 
£3.12.0 to 9} guineas 


W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co. (England) Ltd, Barnet, Herts, 
Great Britain U.S.A. Canada Australia 
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~IT NEVER® 
VARIES 


»Wbite Lob 


EWAR's FINEST SCOTCH ° 
OF GREAT A 


Dewar&5”” 
DISTILLER® fp 


. ° 
"STULEO aLenveED ANC ane 


70° PROO 


Maximum prices as fixed by the Scotch Whisky Association 
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KUNZLE 


“Art Dessert” chocolate assortment 


... like Kunzle Cakes—a compliment to Good Taste 


C. Kunzle Lid., Birmingham 





M-W.go 





lectrolux- fresh 


--. tobe sure/ _ = 


~ 


With an Electrolux in your kitchen, you can be sure 
your food is always safe. Gracefully styled—built to |i 
last—it has all the latest features: large frozen food 
and tce-making compartment . . . two door shelves. . . 

large vitaliser drawer for crisping fruits and salads. . . 

interior light . . . and lockable door handle. You can 

be sure of Model L.500 . . . the refrigerator with the 

famous name — Electrolux — world-renowned for 

silence and reliability. See it now! 





e External finish in WHITE or CREAM, 


e Permanently silent operation by electricity, gas, 
paraffin or bottled gas. 


e Cooling unit guaranteed 5 years. 
e Low-deposit credit terms available. 
e Also larger model (L.730) with shelf area 14 sq. ft. 


_,. Llectrolux 7¢ 
as Z sage 


é CY Pi wots Shelf area 
Appomnimens 


Section Cheaner ond 94 sq. ft. 
Refrigernoy Makers Monelocvorers 
so the late King George ¥* ee the lave Queen Mary 


ELECTROLUX LIMITED 153/5 REGENT ST., LONDON, W.1! 














Summertime 


Vhere art no more delicious summer desserts than 
Symington’s Table-Creams. Made in a moment, 
they provide the perfect epilogue to a civ ilised meal. 
Choose from these fine flavours: coffee, 
caramel, banana, raspberry, strawberry, vanilla, chocolate, 


orange, lemon. Only ninepence. 


Syminaton's Table-Creams 


W’. Symington & Co. Lid., Market Harborough, Leicestershire. Est. 1827 


j6 





A personal satisfaction .. . 


Probably only a jeweller could tell, 

without opening it, that this is a very good 

watch. The machining of the waterproof stainless steel case bears 
minute inspection. But the woman who buys it will be paying, 
not for the case, but the movement, and a movement of this 
standard cannot be made cheaply. She will buy it because in 
her responsible life she can’t be bothered with a watch she 
can’t trust. She will find this Baume very accurate and 


absolutely dependable over 


a@ great many years. 
the good watch 


* Ref: 521. 17 jewels. Centre seconds, 
Shock absorbent. Anti-magnetic. Waterproof. 
In stainless steel case £17.15.0. Gold case extra, 


BAUME & CO. LTD., (ESTABLISHED 1834) LONDON & LA CHAUX-DE-FONDS. 














The innumerable varieties of purpose 
and taste are adequately catered for in 
our wide selection of models. But 
throughout, three factors remain 
constant—excellent quality, brilliant 
design and superlative craftsmanship. 
For the benefit of those who 
demand the best, they are available 


Design No. 1610 from stockists everywhere. 


ROYAL VENTON 


JOHN STEVENTON & SONS LIMITED Sales Division 
Bursiem * Stoke-on-Trent Telephone: Stoke 84261/2 
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He's right ! — of course it'll stay fresh and wholesome in a silent Gas 


refrigerator — the finest modern way of storing food and protecting tummies. 
When you consider how a ’fridge enables you to buy food well ahead, 
and how much waste it prevents, you'll decide a ’fridge is a wise investment. 


Over the years it saves its own cost, and your shopping time. 


Mr THERM-mother’s daily help 


THE GAS INDUSTRY MAKES THE BEST USE OF THE NATION’S COAL 


sient Gas refrigerator hus no 
moving parts to wear, and goes on 
years without worry. See the 


latest models in the Gas showrooms. 


ISSUED BY THE GAS COUNCIL 
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ARE YOU 


FUNAMBU 


ot—s 


A 


LIST? 


OM 





re you always walking the 
tightrope between income and 
expenditure? If so, you may find 


that a persona] account at Lloyds 


Opening a personal account with 


N.B. Funambulist: a tightrope walker. 





Ot Je 


Latin: tunis a rope, ambulare to walk. 


ois 


Bank is a great help in retaining 
your balance. You will almost 
certainly want a banking account 


eventually— why not open one now ” 


Lloyds Bank is simplicity 


itself ; see our booklet “ Banking for Beginners ”, which you will find 
freely available at any Branch of Lloyds Bank. 


Focal 











ee 
This particular Cyma 


is NEW! It is the avystar 


watertight ... yet slim and so elegant 








It is one of the 60 CYMA 17-jewel models for Ladies 
and Gentlemen, from £15 in chrome/steel and from 
£25 to £85 in solid gold. 


CYMA MWQVYST@Yr _4 masterpiece of Swiss 
craftsmanship. Its ultra-slim stainless steel case is so 
designed that faultless watertight sealing is achiev- 
ed without the bulk usually associated with water- 
tight watches. 17-jewel precision lever movement. 
Anti-magnetic, Anti-shock.* Price £24.10.0 


Other watertight models from £21.2.6 














*Cymafiex — the 
world .- famous 
anti-shock device 
fully protects the 
balance staff. 


The main seal- 
ing material, a 
new metal alloy, 
retains its elas- 
tieity. 


A unique spring 
system, design- 
ed to counteract 
wear, perman- 
ently seals the 
winder. 


CYMA 


*ONLY Cyma watches have the Cymaflex 
anti-shock device — but every CYMA has it. 


From Good Jewellers everywhere 
Ask for the Cyma Catalogue. 


€ 
Cyma for particular people 


Stee HOW SLIM SE ae SA, WATCH iS 











A Highland treasure 


...a world of pleasure 


AT 
@ 69 


By Appointment 
To Her Majesty 
Queen Elizabeth II 
Beotch Whisky Distillers 


WM. SANDERSON & SON LTD, QUALITY ST, LEITH 


Sines 


sons Whisks by 


» London Office: 63 PALL MALL, S.W.! 
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To see Greece in its true Perschwepptive, we 
recommend our Two, not one day tour. Enjoy 
the armchair comfort of your “Duxdown” seat as 
you relax in luxurious CLASSICAR, Day One, 
to Athens, with many distant glimpses of the 
*azure sea (for wine-dark sea use opening f 4.5 
and colour filter 6N). This will leave plenty of time 
for the *** Parthenon. Note difference between 
Tympanum, Akroterion and the Celta ( Enx¢¢ ) or 
sanctuary proper. [Hist: The sculptures, crowning 
glory of this ancient temple, are of course British, 
being the Elgin marbles.) In the Museum (H4 on 
map) is a picture of the * Explosion when the 
Parthenon was blown up, owing to the Turks. At 
hours 1400 tourists are allowed to disperse and 
may go for a little walk by themselves (for “in- 
dependent study” see brochure). At hours 1500 


SCHWEPPERVESCENCE 


eer” 
gstaToriet 


we walk along the street past the chemist’s 
shop (xepi ynpiac) and hear actual Greek people 
actually talking actual Greek. 

pay two (Environs) includesa special half-day 
excursion to MARATHON (40 mins. : optional) 
On /. (Leros) see *Mound of earth (38) ft. high, 
198 ft. in circf., wt. approx. 18 tns. 12 lbs.) near 
which Ld. Byron took his viewpoint (“ The isles of 
G., the isles of G.”” If moonlight effect preferred for 


“all, excpt: their sun is set’, use Minifilm 8 and 


1 50thatf32). Forrest of tour, in this most glorious 
country,a “Glareprufe” lens hood is recommended 
for photographers, not only to avoid the full Med- 
iterranean * sun, but also to prevent the intrusion 
into the picture of the chance dirty factory, the 
inappropriate advertisement on the picturesque 


wall, and the occasional tremendously old goat. 


Written by Stephen Potter desgned by George Him 


LASTS THE WHOLE DRINK THROUGH 
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Shell Nature Studies 19 SFA ANEMONES 


PAINTED BY TRISTRAM HILLIER 


More than most of our native creatures, sea-anemones flaunt colours as brilliant as a 
travel-film. A single species may contain many colour varieties ; and you have to reckon 
that a sea-anemone looks different open and shut. The tide ebbs and our commonest 
anemone, the BEADLET, closes to a blob of wet velvet (1). A variety of the Beadlet is the 
speckled STRAWBERRY ANEMONE, shut (2), then expanding (3), as the tide — and food with 
it — comes back. 

Tentacles of the OPELET, commoner on the south and west coast than along the 
North Sea, combine green and lilac in its usual form (4). Another form waves bluish grey 
tentacles (5). In the south and west you may find the little jewelled DEVONSHIRE CUP 
CORAL (6 & 7) on rock or shell. The pLUMOSE ANEMONE (8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13) belongs to the 
shallow sea-bed rather than the rock pool, often clustering in a colony (14). It is frilly, its 
tentacles are like fur, and its colour range is tinned salmon to white. This Plumose 
Anemone shuts (15) to a neat swelling. The poet Gerard Manley Hopkins called 


sea-anemones * flesh-flowers of the rock ’. 


You can be sure 
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Where would 
you like to be 


tomorrow / 


Today and ever la pa 
t-engined B.O.A.4 
are ica ng Br I 
destinations all over tl 
Tomorrow, for exar 
could be in New 
Johannesburg { 
or Colombo. # 
want to fly 
pleasure, B.O.A. 
se fastest, most direct wa 
Relax, and as you light up your Sobranie Virginia, - getting there. The 
< wines are magi 
re , comfort and the ser 
things settle down. Through its smoke rings you supasl. Mave a wes 
. your Travel Agent 
matter of hours B.O.A.( 


see through most things: in its smoke clouds are 


castles of enchantment: in its aroma is content- ee. 
onarch luxury bir 

services London - Nev 

. direct. 

ment and peace... Let the specially chosen ’ “Melestic” luxury Firet 

: services world wid 

“Coronet™ finest Tour 


services world-wid 


Virginia leaf, matured in casks like vintage wine, 


five you the perlect answer to every fret. For 
“ : Consult your local B.O. AA 4 ppointer AS 
Terminal, Victoria, S.W.1 (VIC 2323); 75 Regent 

’ - . ee OS A = * » . - (MAY 6611); or offices in Birmingham, Leeds, Manchester 
Sobranie Virginia are no ordinary cigarettes ; they ell dinette tans anut Gitenhene Eiivasiene 4 


are made to meet the requirements of the most 
fastidious of palates and to delight 
both you and the choosiest of your 


SOBRANI 
VIRGINIA | "p94 


Straight Cut Cigarettes - ' nitand ms 














BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATIOD 
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Set for your 


holiday ? 





Time to get a new razor 


Going on holiday? Just the time to replace your 

old razor and bring your shaving up-to-date with a new 

Gillette ‘ Rocket ° Set. It’s so simple ; twist and the razor’s open, a 
flick of the thumb and a new blade is loaded, twist again and 
you're ready for the shave of your life. For 6/6 you get a quick- 
action razor and a quick-feed Dispenser with 6 Blue Gillette 


Blades — all in a smart travel case. That’s real value! 


sillette ‘Rocket’ ‘ 





Vol. CCXXNXI No. 6045 


R. MACMILLAN’S latest 
tinkerings with the national 
accounts book include a pro- 

posal to increase the cost of passports 

from a thirty — shillings. 

Students of economics are trying hard 

to follow the line of reasoning that slaps 

another fifty per cent on the one thing 
clearly due for a cut. 


pound to 


Russians Everywhere 
ACCORDING to a seemingly author- 
itative article by Mr. Sreemat Swami 
Pranavananda in the /ndian Geographical 
“Abominable 
kangmi or 


Journal, the so-called 


Snowman,” yeti, mi-te, 


_ 


— 


what-you-will is none of these things, 
a giant langur, but the 
tsabellinus or Red Bear. 


and not even 
Ursus arctos 


Nothing to Go Wrong 

EXHAUSTIVE 
weapons, some of nine months duration, 
are being given at Shrivenham to 
officers of the Royal Navy, Army and 
R.A.F. to fit them as specialists in their 
use. The War Office announcement 
disclosing this adds that much shorter 
courses of only five weeks are also being 
held for the benefit of contractors 
engaged on the production of guided 
weapons for the Ministry of Supply. 
The officers of the Royal Navy, Army 
and R.A.F., it is understood, would feel 
happier if the arrangements were the 
other way round. 


courses in guided 


No Circulation Without Indignation 

Ir was rather feeble of the Home 
Secretary to plead that the police can 
only arrest women for soliciting “if they 


CHARIVARIA 


are satisfied that someone has been 
annoyed,” There’s 


evidence that the editor of the Dati 


always ample 


Mirror has been. 


Standing Committee ? 

THERE were cries of “Order” 
M.P.s when a_ Labour 
Member Minister of just 
“sitting on his behind.” Students of 
procedure feel that if it is out of order 
to mention behinds it is out of order to 
sit on them, and there is talk of appoint- 
ing a committee of inquiry to examine the 


from 
last week 
accused a 


problem and recommend some different 
arrangement of the legislative body. 


Caudially Yours 
BRITISH _ typists 
American forces at a base in Lancashire 


working ~— with 
are being given two-week courses to 
teach them how to spell certain werds 
the American way. The rest they will 
continue to spell their own way. 


Where Next Year? 

HoME resorts are putting up a game 
fight against competitors on the 
Continent, and Southend is well in the 








lead, according to reports, with plans 
to revive their pre-war Carnival Week 
and give visitors ‘something to remem- 
ber.” As this is likely to include 
charity collectors in fancy dress who will 
“parade the streets in bands holding 
pedestrians and motorists to ransom” 
it certainly doesn’t look like a thing 
they'll forget. 


Long Division 
A Ministry of Housing spokesman 
says that the number of houses without 
29 


piped water “has been halved in the last 
five years,” and that schemes at present 
in hand will halve the 
Mathematicians point out that even if 
the progression is pursued indefinitely 


remainder. 


there’s always bound to be someone not 


coV ered. 


Pursuit of Pappiness 

Don’t worry, says the 7V Times, if 
you find that TV plays havoc with meal- 
times, cuts the time spent reading 
magazines and books, curtails hobbies 
Thomas Coffin, 


For, according to 


research manager for a leading American 


— 














television company, “This is just an 


average reaction.” Average viewing 
time in the U.S. is given as “five hours 
a day,” and after all, when you've done 
who wants to be 


your five hours, 


bothered with magazines and books, 
silly old hobbies and silly old meal- 


times? 


Pride Wounded 

Mr. Lioyp-GEorGE’s 
ment that “there are no highly-organized 
gangs in London” has aroused profound 


bland ss state- 


resentment. Smarting Soho spokesmen 
are retorting that if a gang so highly 
organized that the Home Secretary 
doesn’t recognize it as a highly-organized 
gang highly-organized gang, 
what is? 


isn’t a 


Thousand Pounds a Puff 
OPENING the railwaymen’s 
ference at Yarmouth last week the 
president of the N.U.R., Mr. J. W 
Stafford, 
the Union’s primary function was to 


con- 


reminded his hearers that 





safeguard the interests of its members in 
this age of “soaring profits.” ‘This may 


or may not have been his way of 


suggesting a touch of restraint in 
boosting British Railways’ soaring losses, 
but at any rate the routine resolution to 
frame a fresh wage claim went through 
without a hitch. 


Cracks in Nelson’s Column? 

Mr. Cuar_es THomas, U.S. Secretary 
of the Navy, has said that America has 
the only modern fleet in the free world, 
but added that the Royal Navy, “though 
not what it used to be,” would be a 
substantial help. What, after that? 


Click, You’re Dead 

THE two pistols produced in the 
House of Commons by Mrs. Braddock 
were out of order—otherwise, of course, 
they would have been much more so. 


Street Scene 
Four hundred quids’ worth of flowers 
To follow a tough to his tomb: 
It seems a bit hard 
On the blokes at the Yard 
(Though the florists are glad of the 
boom). 


Four hundred quids’ worth of flowers 
To sanctify Bad on its bier: 

A nice little touch 

Costing nearly as much 
As the copper pulls down in a year. 





Veuve 
u~ 4 50-r 









































es, 


“Check my alibi. I was lobbying my 
M.P. on the Betting Bill at the time.”’ 
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Epithalamic Blues 


RTHUR was a writer, he had Left Wing traits; 
He wrote Death of a Salesman and wowed them in the States. 
So then he wrote another piece, obliquely named The Crucible, 
And politically speaking it was almost unproducible. 
Arthur sought a passport from his Uncle Sam, 
And when he couldn’t get it he sure was in a jam 
But he knew 
What to do 
And so 
He hauled off and married 
Marilyn Monroe. 
Yeah, he hauled off and married Marilyn Monroe! 
Her fans stayed as faithful as before, or more so, 
But turned their attention to her head from her torso, 
While in every milk-bar and sports arcade 


The hepcats sang this serenade: 


I’m just crazy over Mrs. Arthur Miller! 
Mrs. Arthur Miller’s my number one thriller. 
With her new-style dumb-intellectual blend 
She can show you how Timon is a girl’s best friend. 
Her ambivalent taste 
She can make quite plain in a 
Musical based 
On Anna Karenina, 
And right after that 
Could easily switch 
To an Ibsenesque rewriting of The Seven-Year Itch. 
Mrs. Arthur Miller’s heading straight to be a pillar 
Of the highbrow contemporary screen. 
And if her former public should be stubborn to convince, 
She'll just transcend her “wiggle” and her ash-blonde rinse 
And storm like Sarah Bernhardt through The Sleeping Prince 


Mrs. Miller, the tragedy queen! 


I’m just crazy over Mrs. Arthur Miller! 

Mrs. Arthur Miller is a real killer-diller. 

She’s got, the critics unfailingly agree, 

The most cultured bust in the industry. 

Yeah, Mrs. Arthur Miller rates with Schopenhauer and Schiller 
For a safe Parnassian stall. 

If her countrymen forget her real talent when she’s dead 

You can wager they'll remember her for something else instead, 

For she’s made a public hero of a one-time Red-- 


Mrs. Miller, the queen of them all! 


30 
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THAT’S FREEDOM, THAT WAS 





Young Love in Old Vienna 


" OU could have married Doctor 
Sunkist,” Mrs. Huntington- 
Mack told her daughter Serena. 


‘“‘And look at you now, not a penny to 
your name, always in debt, and divorced 


as well.” 

Obediently Serena stared at her own 
image in the gold-framed mirror at the 
other end of the room. “I am not in 
debt,”” she said, and then she returned 
to the subject of Doctor Sunkist. “We 
used to call him ‘Spec,’ because of the 
spectacles he wore and also because he 
had a highbrow air to him, although of 
course he was really as stupid as hell. 
But no one could possibly marry Spec.” 














“What nonsense!” Mrs. Huntington- 
Mack remarked in her downright way. 
“His wife did.” 

‘‘Whatever can she have been think- 
ing of ?” Serena said. 

“Tt was in Vienna,” Mrs. Huntington- 
Mack explained to me, “a boy-and-girl 
affair.” 

Serena contradicted her mother at 
“No one could be girlish with 
Spec,” she said, “and he was never 
boyish. Far from it.” 

““Come along, dogs,” Mrs. Huntington- 
Mack called as she went out of the 
drawing-room followed by her pack of 
When the echoing sounds of 


once, 


poodles. 
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By INEZ HOLDEN 


their long-nailed paws on the parquet 
floor had died away I asked Serena if 
it was true that she had considered 
marrying Doctor Sunkist. 

“Well of course if you really con- 
sidered a thing like that you couldn't 
do it, could you?” she said. “But there 
was a time when Spec said he wanted to 
marry me, and I told him I would 
because I felt sorry for him. But quite 
soon | ceased to be sorry for him.” 

“How soon?” 

“Well, as soon as I began to feel 
sorry for myself. Almost at once 
really.” 

As Serena walked homewards with 
me she went into her story of young 
love in old Vienna. 

“You see,” she said, “‘ Spec was only a 
medical student then. But I suppose 
there was already more than a hint of 
pyscho-analysis in him, because he was 
always trying to change people. We 
would meet for dinner in some café. 
Spec would turn up quite spick-and- 
span and very courteous and all that 
sort of thing. Then he would start 
saying ‘ Now you know, Serena, you only 
need a few very slight improvements and 
you would be quite perfect, my dear.’”’ 

“What sort of improvements did 
Spec suggest?” I asked. 

“Oh, well, he thought I ought to be 
a bit tidier—Spec was always quite 
distressingly tidy himself, you know 
and he believed I might be happier if | 
could cultivate more powers of con- 
centration. However, that was at the 
beginning of the evening; by the end 
he was always shouting ‘Everything is 
wrong with you, it couldn’t be worse; 
you’re under-sexed and over-sexed, 
you've got no self-confidence and at the 
sam: time you’re arrogant to the last 
degree,’ then he would add in a still 
louder tone: ‘and what’s more you're 
absolutely unorthodox’—he _ believed 
this to be a sort of slang term for 
‘phoney’ or ‘bogus.’ Spec’s English 
was never very good. Then he would 
get into a kind of car—a horrible little 
tin box on wheels which he had bought 
second-hand from another medical 
student—and_ hysterical Spec would 
drive away at a terrific speed with no 
water in the engine, and steam coming 
out of the bonnet.” 

“How could you stand it?” I asked. 
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“Naturally I couldn’t. I left Spec 
and returned to England. But fancy old 
Spec being a psycho-analyst now, and 
the toast of the neurotic world—or so 
we’re told by Mother.” 

At this moment we happened to be 
walking down Harley Street. A short, 
grey-haired man wearing a neat dark- 
blue suit and horn-rimmed spectacles 
was coming down the steps of a house 
opposite. He was accompanied by a 
woman of extraordinary beauty, whom 
he completely ignored. 

“Look, that’s old Spec himself,” 
“What a coincidence. 
see what he does. 


Serena said. 
Let’s watch and 
He’s such a joke really.” 

“But won’t he notice 
staring at him?’ 

“Oh no, he can only see when he 
takes his spectacles off.” 

Now Doctor Sunkist had stopped to 
talk to another man. 

““That’s Lord Mallinson,” Serena 
said. “‘He?s chairman of medical boards 
and all that sort of bunk. Mother knows 
him well, but of course she’s only 
impressed by foreigners.” 

Doctor Sunkist had adopted a most 
subservient manner and it seemed to 
me that he bowed with an awkward 
deference as he said good-bye to the 
influential Mallinson. Then Doctor 
Sunkist moved his chauffeur 


The Insider 


HIS lengthy study will deal with 

one of the major solutions to the 

dilemma of Modern Man, with 
frequent quotations from books we have 
already read, as well as some that have 
not been written yet. A_ previous 
volume has shown what a fuss Modern 
Man makes when he thinks he is an 
Outsider; this will demonstrate the 
continuous Inexistentialist contentment 
of those who are Inside, looking out. 
Once a man is Inside, he knows the 
Answers, he knows what makes people 
“tick” and he can act accordingly. 


that we're 


towards 


I 
The prototype of the Insider is pre- 
sumably Jonah, and if there were 
Hebrew script available we would insert 
a couple of telling quotations; Odysseus 
was another, at least on Kirke’s island, 
and so too are Arnold Bennett's The 
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who was holding open the door of a 
brightly painted limousine. Although 
we could not hear what was said we 
could tell that Sunkist had started 
shouting at his chauffeur, stopping only 
long enough to leer at a very pretty girl 
who happened to be passing by. Then 


Sunkist got into his car and drove off 


as fast as he could, leaving his wife and 
chauffeur standing on the kerb. 

“What do think of 
Serena asked. 

I said it was impossible to know what 
anyone was like by looking at them for 
a few moments across a wide street. 
But I did not believe this, because it 


you him?” 


By 


Card; the author of Letters of a Self- 
Made Merchant to His Son; Crawfie; the 
eponymous heroine of the Bhagavad- 
Gita; Hieronymus Bosch during his 
wanderjahre in Spain; and the Katy of 
What Katy Did, that neglected master- 
piece of internality. All these books will 
be described at length, and if the 
reader can tell fact from fiction, can 
distinguish between what might have 
happened, what could have happened, 
and what definitely didn’t happen, our 
labour will all have been in vain. 


Ill 

One of the most revealing expositions 
of the Insider’s position occurs in a 
little-read nineteenth-century prose 
poem, Through the Looking Glass. 
Alice is a Victorian bourgeois girl, 
oppressed by the angst of being an 
Outsider; in a previous volume she had 
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already seemed quite clear to me that 
Doctor Sunkist couldn’t be worse, since 
he was under-sexed and over-sexed, had 
no self-confidence and was, at the same 
time, arrogant to the last degree. Also 
of course he was absolutely unorthodox 

Aloud I only told that | 
thought I could see why she had not 


Serena 


wanted to marry Doctor Sunkist, and 
perhaps he was yet another case of a 
physician who could not heal himself 
“Ah, yes,” Serena “That's 
right. I don’t suppose he can. Poor old 
Spec; and it all seems so much wors 


said. 


somehow when it’s mixed up with 


psycho-analysis.” 


vainly tried to escape her destiny by 
taking semi-psychotic refuge in a 
“‘rabbit hole.”’ In vain; all through this 
volume she is from the outside, looking 
in, threatened by the and 
duchesses in Authority, eventually in- 
volved in a court case no less disquieting 
than that described by Kafka; at the 
end of her perils she is as much Outside 
Seldom can the 


quecns 


as she was at the start. 
Outsider’s position have been 
poignantly presented. 

The pessimism is absolute, but it ts 
not final. Like Golubchik in Mis 
demeanour and Retribution (to give the 
correct title of the book 
called Crime and Punishment) the littl 
bourgeois Alice grows older, and has 


more 


erroneously 


a second chance, a second birth. The 
twice-born Alice has a mystic experience 
significantly described as the looking 
glass “‘turning into a sort of mist,” a 





metaphor to which we will return in a 
great number of later chapters; the 
Outsider is separated from content by 
‘“‘a wall of glass’’; when the glass dis- 
solves the Outsider becomes the Insider, 
Existentialism changes to Inexistential- 
ism and, in the words of the Swami 
Oompah, the Many become More. 
Once the glass of separation has been 
dissolved Alice experiences the view of 
the whole world (“if this is the world 
at all, you know,” she adds cautiously, 
still unused to the new revelation) which 
regularly recurs in the early experience 
of Being Inside. And for the rest of the 
story she is the friend and confidante of 
the Authorities of this world, the kings 
and queens, eventually reaching the 
Insider’s Nirvana of becoming a “queen” 
herself. As an Outsider she was a 
victim; as an Insider she not only 
learns the Order which is hidden under 
the Chaos the Outsider 
discovers that the humblest role is 


sees, she 


“ The wife, I think.” 


significant, that a pawn, a disregarded 

object pledged for cash, can turn into a 

significant part of the Grand Design. 
It is a pity that this strangely insight- 


ful poem is so disregarded. An 
enterprising publisher might bind it up 
with The Cloud of Unknowing. 


IV 
The process of Getting 
frequently described in terms of melting 
or dissolving glass. We need only 
witness Dr. Cocteau’s Orphée, Tennessee 
Williams’ The Glass Menagerie, Friedrich 
Engels’ Glass Struggle (der Glasskampf), 
and Through a Glass Darkly, after the 
original phrase by St. Paul. The dark- 
ness before the glass dissolves is a 
regular aspect of the experience; Alice’s 
rebirth took place in November, her 
despair in hot summer. St. Julian of 
Norwich immediately comes to mind; 
but perhaps the fullest expression of this 
experience can be found embedded in 
34 
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the twenty cipher volumes of Dr. Kak] 
of Prague, which he called Everything 
and a Good Bit Over. This title is 
intentionally misleading, for Dr. Kakl 
did not wish his life-work to be too 
This synthesis of 
Zen Buddhism, Tantric Yoga, and 
Zoroastrianism teaches how, by the 
proper training of the will and the 
stomach muscles, the encasing glass can 
Glass dismissed. 


easily accessible. 


be dissolved. 


7 

Unscientific Postscript. The author of 
this remarkable study (see Sunday 
press, passim) was, when he penned the 
final words, just one hundred and one, 
five months and a day. It is marvellous 
how he keeps his faculties. Anybody 
who has difficulty in believing this 
should follow the prescribed yoga 
exercise: draw a long breath and shut 
his (or her) eyes. 

GEOFFREY GORER 
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America Day by Day By P. 


LITTLE TROUBLE—what is 
technically known as rhubarb 
over here just now, I am sorry 

to say. A new film (Otto Preminger, 

producer) is being advertised as 
A FILM 
BY 
OTTO PREMINGER 

and Daniel Taradash, President of the 
Screen Writers Branch of the Writers 
Guild of America, has issued a mani- 
festo, reading between the lines of 
which one forms the impression that he 
is annoyed with Mr. Preminger. The 
Screen Writers Executive Board, he says, 
has been shocked and outraged, it 
holding the view that Mr. Preminger 
has violated the spirit of the minimum 
basic agreement and the moral rights of 
all writers. 

“We have twice,” he says, “ protested 
this advertising in the strongest possible 
terms, requesting the immediate dis- 
continuance of the objectionable material, 
but so far the only response has been a 
totally inadequate explanation from the 
producer’s attorney, assuring the Guild 
that Mr. Preminger ‘had no intention of 
minimizing the contributions made by 
the writers in connection with this 
picture.’ But the same phrase ‘A Film 
by Otto Preminger’ continues to be 
used,” 

As I say, one senses a_ half-veiled 
annoyance in Mr. ‘Taradash’s words, but 
to me Mr. Preminger seems to shape up 
as a sort of modern Sydney Carton. | 
have not seen the picture in question, 
but if it is at all like most of those I 
have seen, I call it a pretty heart- 
warming gesture on Otto’s part to take 
the rap. 

One hopes, however, that the trend 
will not spread to other branches of the 
Arts. It is with some concern that one 
views the prospect of reading: 

HAMLET 
A Tragedy 
by 


DULWICH YOUTH PRODUCING 


THE EAST 
GROUP 
or, worse still 
WHAT HO, JEEVES 
A Riot of Mirth and Merriment 
by 
JENKINS, 


HERBERT LTD. 


I am watching the situation closely. 


Meanwhile, what we were talking 
about the other day—the 
tendency of box office officials to go off 


into a world of dreams of their own and 


growing 


to pay no attention to the subject matter 
of letters addressed to them. A Mrs. 
David Morgan of New Rochelle is 
interested, it seems, in Perry Como, the 
crooner, and likes to keep her files con- 
cerning him up to the mark. She has 
now written four times to the National 
Broadcasting Company, asking if Mr. 
Como was born in New York or, as she 
has heard somewhere, in Canonsburg, 
Pa. Also, did he go to school at New 
York P.S. 30, and did he ever have a 
band of his own? 

The reply 

“Sorry, no tickets.” 
Meanwhile, Mrs. Dorothy J. 


on all four occasions —was 


also, 


Powell of Chicago has started her fourth 


divorce action, and it is perhaps pardon- 


able that we—and when we say “we, 

**]’’-should be feeling a little 
complacent. Some time ago I wrote a 
piece in these columns urging America 
to wake up and get cracking in this 
matter of divorce, or it would be losing 


we mean 


its pre-eminence and getting overtaken 
by its nearest rival, Switzerland. I said 

in case you have forgotten—that 
America was slacking and showing a 
tendency to rest on its laurels, while 
Switzerland was quietly plugging away 
all the time. If steps were not taken 
promptly through the proper channels, 
I said, it would be 
the old 


tortoise 


hare and 
business all 
over again. 

Well, Mrs. Powell, 
I am proud to say, 
heard my trumpet call 
and was not slow to 
do her bit. And the 
thing that does her so 
much credit is that 
she has had only one 
husband to work with. 
If the score sheet is of 
any interest to you, it 
runs as follows: 


1950 Mrs. Powell 
files first petition 
1951 (January) re- 
married to Mr. P. 
1951 (August) 
brings suit again. 
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WODEHOUSE 
1951 (November) more 
married. 

1955 (August) again filed suit 

1956 


once 


(February) once more re 


married 


“I really mean it this time,” said 
Mrs. Powell, interviewed. 

An item of theatrical interest. Frank 
Loesser, the lyricist and composer of 
Guys and Dolls, has produced a new 
work which most of the critics insisted 
on describing as an opera. ‘This has 
naturally steamed Mr. Loesser up a 
good deal, because if you let peopk 
call your opus an opera you might 


just as well close on Saturday. He 
found a way out 


will be satisfactory to on 


has now which, | 


think, 
and all, 
He advertises the new piece as 
A MUSICAL WITH MUSK 
Nothing much more, | 
time. Oh, yes. Mike Souchak, the golf 
pro, who recently won the Texas Open 


fancy, this 


with a record 257 for seventy-two holes 
To a friend who asked him how he had 
such 


four superb 


He is a 
very religious man, and he left it all to 
God. 

“Yes, George,” he 
Lord was with me all the way. I couldn t 


managed to play 


rounds he revealed the secret. 


said, “the good 


have done it without His help.” 
He paused for a moment. 
“Of 

putting awful good, too.” 


course,” he added, 
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“1 wonder what the idea is of asking us in twos.” 


The Situation 


PEAKING yesterday at Doncaster 
Mr. Pirrie-Buse (known as ‘‘the 
Shadow Chancellor of the Liberal 

Party’’) made a statement which deserves 
some sort of attention. It not only 
deserves it, it is going to get it. Not 
least because it was up there with the 
epoch-makers. 

Once a Churchman, Mr. Pirrie-Buse 
is now a Researchman and thus well 
qualified to comment on the situation 
in West Germany, which has reached a 
certain point. 

As I predicted in an earlier article, 
the situation in Germany differs from 
our own solely in the sense that whereas 
it is essential for us to increase our 
exports in order to live, it is necessary 


By CLAUD 


for the Germans to decrease theirs for 
the same reason. 

As Mr. Pirrie-Buse so pungently 
pointed out, Bonn is not Doncaster. 
This fact has already been accepted by 
the Ministers at the Commonwealth 
Conference and despite small beginnings 
may go a good deal farther. 

In fact it is probably Mr. Macmillan’s 
answer to the Indonesian challenge so 
unmistakably voiced by a lot of people 
around and about in South-East Asia. 
The fact that they are the victims of a 
delusion which had its origins in the old 
days of Londonderry House, where, as 
Ramsay MacDonald used to say, “We 
must seek to harness the possible to the 
unattainable,” will probably not restrain 
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the advocates of a policy which has 
already reduced the pound to a level 
below that of two dollars and eighty 
cents which for so long enabled us to 
keep our faith in anall-seeing Providence. 
The question which quite simply 
presents itself is What to do now? 
Action, while desirable, should 
obviously at the same time be avoided. 
In this respect the example of France is 
both a model and a warning. Anyone 
who doubts the validity of the warning 
need think only of Mendés-France, 
Poujade and many others who come to 
mind sometimes quickly and sometimes 
rather slowly. In any case the Fourth 
Republic is hardly an encouraging model 
for men of the neo-Elizabethan age. 
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“Only on such conditions,” said 
Mr. Pirrie-Buse, quoting the inspiring 
words of The Economist, “can the 
creeping glacier of deficits and despair 
be unfrozen and become a torrent of 
energy and enterprise.”” 7he Economist 
was referring, one need hardly say, to 
the railways. 

In such a situation only cranks would 
attempt to take out of Ministers more 
than Ministers have in them. That way, 
as has been well said, madness lies. 

Yet it is unnecessary to go farther 
than Birmingham to find the answer to 
the problem, which has that basic 
simplicity inherent in all forms of 
chaos since our country was rocked by 
the Corn Laws—only now being fully 
appreciated, 

All plans must therefore be, to quote 
The Economist once again, ‘vigorously 
prosecuted.” Should this mean an 
immediate deficit, it will be time to 
point out to those concerned—and we 
would not make an exception of the 


that every deficit is in 


general public 
essence an asset, a point well made by 
an anonymous adviser of Mr. Macmillan 


who only the other day stated that the 
best way to be prosperous is to embrace 
poverty. 

This man was absolutely right, and it 
is all too clear that you cannot creep 
across any type of plateau without 
realizing that means are not ends. Or 
vice versa. Any government which is 
sufficiently pro must of necessity be at 
the same time adequately anti. Herein 
lies the pith of political wisdom, and no 
one who has the interests of all the 
parties at heart will say nay to this 
assumption, except in certain cases. 

For example, workers who are 
described as “‘redundant” 
that “redundancy” is a purely relative 
phrase. Put in another way, it simply 
means that there is nothing for them to 
would 


must realize 


do at the moment—not, one 
have thought, any cause for alarm in a 
country whose real problem is that of 
maintaining Full Employment while 
reducing the number of jobs available 
for a given unit of personnel. What, it 
has been pertinently asked, about 
Dorchester? 

It would be foolish if not foolhardy 
to take any action or indeed to hazard an 
opinion until the results of the Royal 
Commission are available, so that it will 
be wise to wait until 1963 before so 
much as attempting to make up one’s 


It is reassuring to realize that 
Minister and_ the 


mind. 
both the Prime 
Chancellor of the Exchequer are in full 
accord on this point, and that in the 
event of any further wage demands 
Sir John Harding and the President of 
the Amalgamated Engineering Union 
are prepared for top-level talks. 
Despite the jeremiads and the pessi- 
mists this is a move in the right direction 
and will be judged as such by our 
friends in the United States and Siam. 
Perhaps more clearly than those of 
us who live by, with, and for the pound, 
they realize that in the last analysis the 
level of the pound sterling in relation 
to the dollar depends—if one may so 
put it—on the relation of the dollar to 
the pound sterling. This is one of those 
simple truths which too few govern- 
if they have 
insufficiently 


ments have realized, or 
realized—have been 
audacious to proclaim to the public. 
Reminds one in a nasty sort of way of 
Baldwin and all that. 

There is after all nothing to be afraid 
of. Once grasp that, as Mr. Pirrie-Buse 
wittily observed, “You can have a 
squeeze-up and a freeze-up without 
necessarily a breeze-up,”’ and you are 
on the way to a firm hold on economic 
realities. The alternative, while it may 
attract doctrinaires, is not to be con- 
sidered by serious observers of the 
political scene, including this man in 
Syria whose claims would be laughable 
did they not bring tragedy to many a 
household in the North, the South, the 
East and the West. It is probable that 





we are in for a basic reappraisal of 
Shepilov’s general policy. It is true, 
however, that the circulation of Pravda 
has quite likely varied over a period of 
years. This at least we understand is th« 
view of Mr. Crankshaw. 

It will be readily 
situation resulting from these circum- 


seen that the 
stances in the motor car industry is 
neither as bad nor as good as it looks. 
In fact it is necessary to deprecate the 
reckless use by certain politicians and 
journalists of the term “situation.” 
There is not in that sense of the word 
any “situation” in the motor industry 
still less in any other. 

It would be better described in sober 
terms as ‘‘a state of affairs.” 

And it is a state of affairs with which 
the Government is both able and willing 
to cope. If it has been said once it has 
been said a hundred times—and that is 
probably an understatement—that unless 


we can employers drawing 
enough money to pay their workers to 


produce goods which owing to a mis- 


prevent 


apprehension people suppose they want 
to buy, we shall find ourselves in a 
position where goods are being pro- 
duced at what Mr. Pirrie-Buse rightly 
described as ‘“‘an uneconomic rate.” 
That would of course be disastrous. 


a A 


What ’s in a Hyphen? 
‘The Scottish National Party has decided 
to sever its connection with the Scottish- 


National Party.” 
Portsmouth Evening Ni 
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wo I was a boy I would voyage in a hoy, 
In a fly-boat, cock-boat, a dinghy or a 
pinnace, 
Where the wind and the oar alone made 
motion, 
Between green trees upon Tees or Trent, 
Upon dazed bays, or far from ocean, 
Where the tired tides lacked brine and menace, 
Sailing skilfully in skiff or scow 
In the manner, not to be dreamed of now, 
Of a wild Wordsworthian boyhood spent 
In outward dampness and inward joy. 


I was not too big to glory in a gig, 
In raft or randan, shallop or funny, 
To tell myself that a life on land is 
Less of a life than a life afloat, 
That all my doings in prams and dandies 
Couldn’t be had for love or money 
By land-locked men who walked with feet 
Or went on wheels about field or street, 
That this was bliss, in whatever boat 
And irrespective of size or rig. 


But time and the sad need to be paid for sailing 
Took me to taller ships and sterner scenes, 
To corvettes, sloops, cutters and brigantines, 

Rounding the Cape, crossing the Line, whaling, 

Clawing off lee shores with Lapp harpooners, 
Keel-hauled below frigates and first-raters, 
Man-handled by mad mates of freighters, 

Barnacle-bitten in barques, brigs and schooners, 

Shanghaied to the kind of ship whose crew is 
Pressed men to a man and mainly black, 
Hauled off around half the world and back 

Over the Seven Seas East of Suez. 
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Shipping Intelligence 


But now when all my ships are sunk, 
The long sea-years left long behind, 

The sweet ships that I never sailed in 
Weigh upon my mind. 


I sit and dream of the quinquereme, 
Of Roman galleys with ram prow, 

Of galleon and galleas and galliot 
And dahabeah and dhow. 


Of the long-ship and the sampan 
I dream but do not dare to speak, 
And of carvel and of catamaran 
And carrack and caique. 


All untried the feluccas ride 
Where the Blue Nile’s delta disembogues 
And the Yellow River is thick with junks 
And the Amazon with pirogues; 


Jut not the deck of a tall xebec 
Nor the cold cock-pit of a kayak, 

Nor the main peak of a Moor polacca 
Can give me what I lack 

Nor the proud prahu or lovely lorcha 
Bring me my boyhood back. 


Now, an old man but very brown and lithe, 
I haunt the stripling Thames at Bablock Hythe. 
Among my other chores, 
I sometimes act as stand-in for the ferry. 
When the slow punt swings round 
Too hard too often, and goes clean aground, 
Seizing my chance and oars 
I make the crossing slowly in a very 


Dilapidated wherry. P. M. Hupparp 





Birth of a Bird 


UNE 11th. Emily found this place 

through fellow bird-watcher who 

spoke very highly of seamews. 
Estuary runs down among salt marshes 
to sea, and must say seems perfect spot 
for trying out my new dinghy. Maker 
describes ease of handling in glowing 
terms, and though have never actually 
taken a tiller have studied manuals with 
ereatest care during winter. While 
Emily plies telescope I shall sample 
restorative joys of scudding carefree 
Many 


before whatever breezes blow. 
small racing craft of most expensive 
type moored in lines off staith testify 


Contented 
Unicorn 


to suitability of water. 
myself to-day with getting 
afloat, and making all ship-shape. 
Swinging at her mooring she looks a 
picture. Even Emily admitted this. 
June 12th. Rather surprised this 
morning to find no water at all, and 
boats lying on sides on unsavoury black 
mud. Was about to 
marine holocaust, when boatman for- 
tunately remarked tide would be back 
by two. Sad that Emily has not more 
salt in her veins, but as concession she 
agreed to. embark on initial voyage as 
During lunch I explained 


suggest some 


supercargo. 


Watcher 


principles of drag before delegating 
centreboard. Stiff breeze blowing from 
staith, and many fellow mariners 
preparing to set out. What makers had 
not explained was sudden change of 
character in Unicorn the moment sail 
raised. Mildness turned instantly to 
utmost irresponsibility. Flailing like 
mad thing, boom swept Emily into bilge. 
Was pondering next step in embark- 
ation when Unicorn took charge and 
moved off smartly. Contrived to 
scramble over stern and order full 
centreboard. Suppose next few minutes 
most confused of whole life. Emily’s 
scarf caught in wheel of centreboard and 
pinned her down, throttled. Not until 
I had pulled entire main sheet through 
block did I discover had been pulling 
on wrong end. Sudden bright thought, 
no doubt reflecting wide reading of sea 
yarns, suggesting tiller, found tiller and 
rudder stowed neatly under seat. With 
sickening crashes Unicorn was treating 
moored craft like pins on pin-table. 
Air filled with splinters, strips of varnish 
and rough waterside oaths. Going to 
release poor Emily was immediately 
knocked senseless by boom. Fear bill 
may be heavy, but far heavier to bear 
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KEOWN 


was terrible laugh to which Emily gave 
vent, such as have never heard from her 
before, when owners of other victims of 
disaster arrived and addressed me in 
terms quite impermissible 
lower deck of Cutty Sark. 
June 13th. Emily in bed to-day. 
Nothing wrong really, but not quite 
herself. Resolved to try again, with all 
precaution. Could not help observing 
black looks on staith, but countered 
with air of jocular bonhomie. After all, 
Drake had to make educational mistakes, 
and so had Marco Polo. Waited this 
time until other boats had sailed, and 
then boatman obligingly held Unicorn 
while I got ready by numbers. Moment 
he pushed off sail filled and under 
complete control Unicorn bowled merrily 
down estuary. Lively breeze abaft, but 
incoming tide exerted useful braking 
effect. All just as easy as expected, once 
preliminary difficulties over. Most 
invigorating. Felt very proud of 
Unicorn’s behaviour. Big bend in 
estuary then necessitated major 
maneeuvre, succinctly covered on page 
19 of manual. Thought I had this by 
heart, but results highly alarming. 
Received heavy blow from boom, same 


even on 
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place as yesterday, Unicorn all but 
capsized, while whole sail climbed mast 
in spectacular fashion. Racing owner to 
whom predicament afterwards recounted 
said we had suffered Chinese gybe, and 
were lucky Yugo- 
Slavian variety, in which mast and sail 
disappear in sky. Ran ashore, where 
soon recovered equanimity. Afterwards 
endeavoured to tack home, but wind 
and tide unfavourable, barely succeeded 
for two hours in holding course back- 


to have escaped 


wards and forwards between facetious 
picnickers and melancholy horse who 
had watched 
often. Splendid practice no doubt, but 
fatiguing. Water getting very low, 
accepted tow from motor-boat with good 


similar spectacles too 


grace. 


June 14th. Happily Emily con- 


valescent. Have persuaded her to come 
for little pleasure trip. 
to-day, so got away singlehanded with- 


Light winds 


out mishap. Navigated estuary in fine 
style, and with page 19 fresh in mind 
turned corner like professional, to find 
ourselves in large lagoon with narrow 
outlet to sea. Explored most agreeably, 
only running aground here and there. 
Emily obviously impressed by new 
proficiency. Was in fact expressing 
guarded admiration when racing craft 
bore down on us at high speed, owner 
shouting unintelligibly but in coarsest 
fashion. Waved to him in friendly 
manner and went on, missing him by 
at least a foot. Calmed Emily with 
reference to marine Teddy Boys. After 
several circuits of lagoon rejected idea 
of going to sea and remembered boat- 
man had mentioned alternative return 
channel through marshes. Found 
entrance and was soon spanking between 
high banks of sea lavender. Emily 
entranced by feathered life, though fear 
all gulls to me. Without warning 
channel opened into sort of Piccadilly 
Circus in middle of marshes. Numerous 
exits. Quick decision essential. Emily 
insistent on right turn. Instinct, 
however, drew me powerfully to left. 
Channel began to narrow, and went on 
narrowing until with repellent sucking 
sound Unicorn drove hard into bank. 
Tide falling at surprising speed. What 
now, asked Emily. Retaining composure 
so far as able, stepped out and sank 
rapidly to waist in ebony mud of 
ferocious glutinosity. What now, asked 
Emily. Very much wished had equipped 
with form of distress 


Unicorn some 





“They've been drinking.” 


Climbed back, at considerable 
disadvantage. Recalled having pur- 
chased tide table for fourpence. After 
consultation informed Emily that high 
water should float us off in less than ten 
hours. Emily left on foot. Decided not 
to venture on exploration again without 
copy of War and Peace and 
nourishing biscuits. 

June 15th. Emily went off early with 
telescope. Am slightly tired to-day, but 
determined to make best of glorious 
weather. Reached lagoon with honour, 
and after several splendid beats observed 
racing craft making confidently for sea. 
Resolved to follow. Good steady wind 
soon carried Unicorn out among breakers. 
Beside this exhilaration inland sailing 
very tame. Delighted to find Unicorn 
such sound sea boat. Beyond breakers 
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signal. 


some 


ocean almost calm, so decided to cruise 
a little. Have 
perfect sensation of contentment. Began 


seldom enjoyed sO 
to sing loudly, as if intoxicated, and dar« 
say fell into species of marine trance 
At length turned about, with beautiful 
precision, to see no sail in sight. Other 
mariners gone home very early. Sky 
Tide appeared to 
than it 


exceedingly black. 
have turned 
should, and had to tack pretty severely 
Good to be alone, but not quite good 
Fifty yards 


much sooner 


enough. Made for shore. 
from England my dear Unicorn struck 
impediment with 
noise, and was 


submerged sharp 
carpentering gon 
Am luckily strong performer on my back 
June 16th. Emily has kindly lent me 
her second telescope, the one with 


cracked lens. 
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LIGHT AIRS 





Rowing Men 


T is a waste of time trying to save 
rowing men from themselves. They 
seem to have no sense of the 

ridiculous. “Look at those silly little 

white socks you wear,” I used to say to 
them in the old days; ‘“‘and those teensy 
knicks and that flimsy vest—and then 
all that vast involvement of flannelette 
under your chin. Do you seriously 
suppose you can keep those misshapen 
calves warm by wrapping a scarf six 
times round your neck?”’ It was useless. 

They didn’t answer. 

“Out in the rain, morning noon and 
night,” I’d tell them, ‘‘and well known 
to suffer from boils into the bargain. 
Where’s the sense of it? Here you are, 
with all the rich, fleeting heritage of 
University life yours for the asking, and 
all you can do with it is eat beef at 
breakfast and go to bed at nine. The 
fun, the parties you might have, the 
long entrancing talks into the early 
hours, the books, the drinks, the clubs- 
the whole fascinating warp and woof 





By H. F. 


thrown away, sold for a mess of what- 
ever pottage you eat at 
midday.” 

They used to walk away, chattering 
among themselves of paddling or 
“having a tub,” like so many Beatrix 
Potter creatures. I suppose, if they had 
been articulate, or familiar with words 
like warp and woof, they would have 


disgusting 


replied approximately in the words I 
once came across in a book written by 
Mr. Harcourt Gold. ‘‘Whatever the 
drudgeries, however hard the strain, 
whatever other pastime it is necessary 
to forgo which might be more congenial 
in after-life, there is nothing which, for 
the high spirit of youth, can compare to 
the glory of the oar.” 

It is the standard answer. Galley- 
slaves of the sixteenth century cheered 
each other with it as they tugged and 
sweated under the lash of the rowing- 
coaches of those days. Put into Greek, it 
echoed impressively from rank to rank 
and from tier to tier of the rowers in 
trireme and quin- 
quereme. Ferrymen 
sing it constantly at 
Twickenham, and 
still, I do not doubt, 
the same sad burden 
is dinned into the 
ears of misguided 
youths at the Uni- 
versities. It is all 
very tragic and irre- 
mediable. 

There used to be 
a theory that rowing 
men dilated their 
hearts and died 
young or, if not 
that, went into the 
Church and became 
bishops. But they 
wouldn’t be warned. 
And now it appears 
that the former 





danger at least was 








greatly exaggerated, 
as anyone can see for 
himself by going to 
Henley and counting 
the white mou- 
staches. Indeed the 
longevity of rowing 
men is not far short 
of a scandal, and 
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ELLIS 


may even be used before long as a lever to 
prise young people away from such com- 
paratively civilized occupations as cricket 
and football. There are plenty of white 
moustaches to be seen in the pavilion at 
Lord’s, certainly, but the weakness of 
that counter-argument is that so few of 
their owners ever played cricket; if they 
had they would know better than to 
come hobbling out of the Long Room 
right bang behind the bowler’s arm as 
he starts his run-up. If promising young 
men are going to be saved from the 
tideway it must be on other grounds 
than the instinct of self-preservation. 

There ought to be an inquiry into the 
reasons why free white men ever take up 
so slavish a pursuit. The 
begins at school, that much is certain: 
and I used to argue, whenever I met a 
group of short-socked undergraduates 
with the wind whistling through their 
rigging, that the only reason they had 
got themselves into such a pickle was 
that they hadn’t been any good at 
cricket at Eton or Shrewsbury or one 
of those places and had taken their 
wounded egos off to the river where one 
bad stroke wasn’t fatal. But they never 
would admit it, and generally either 
passed by in silence or threw me into a 
horse-trough, which proved nothing. 
Half the trouble with rowing men is 
that they have mesmerized themselves 
into a belief that to haul themselves up 
and down a stretch of water in the rain, 
usually with no opposition, is the height 
of human enjoyment, and that every- 
body else—given strength, courage, 
calves, loyalty, endurance and short 
white socks—would like to join them at 
it. This belief accounts for their habit 
of standing about in broad-shouldered 
groups in college quads and lodges, 
looking exclusive. 

It will not be thought, I hope, that 
these few words about rowing men have 
been in any way inspired by envy or 
malice, or by some childish desire to 
avenge the contemptuous arrogance of 
their treatment of the writer many 
years ago. No, no. My feeling for 
rowing men is one of pure compassion, 
tinged with sadness at the thought of 
so much wasted endeavour. If I had 
wanted to write a malicious article 
about arrogance I should have written 
about people who sail. 


mischicf 
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The Squadron Lawn By 


HE late-Victorian ladies were 
earlier than we think in some of 
their activities. Summers spent 

as racing helmswomen on the Solent, 

winters pig-shooting in Albania, that is 
not the kind of life we associate with 
feminine Victoriana. Yet it was the life 
led by the daughters of Captain Hughes 
who built the Humming Bird and 

started the Solent Class racing in 1886. 

These daring daughters were not 

leathery or hard-bitten. They were 

feminine before all things, even before 

a north-easterly gale. 

An album photograph shows one of 
the Miss Hughes sitting serenely at the 
helm, becalmed for all eternity in an 
endless heat-hazed summer. She wears 
a superbly tailored white serge costume, 
slim-waisted, double-breasted, the long 
sweeping skirt just revealing a tiny 
side-buttoned boot. Hair curls adorably 
from under a white chip-straw boater; 
one exquisitely kid-gloved hand rests 
lightly on the wheel, the other holds a 
parasol. She is beautiful beyond com- 
pare ... and she married “the Shenley 
millions,” the owner of the largest 
steam yacht in the Squadron. 

Her sister still lives on the Hamble 
River, across from their old home at 
Warsash, and she confirms that the 
clothes in the photograph were those 
which were always worn for active 
sailing. Even the parasol was routine 
equipment: the men were very glad to 
share its shelter from the spray going 
over the jump outside Cowes. The 
white serge costumes were made to 
measure by Morgans of Cowes, tailors 
to most members of the Royal Yacht 
Squadron. For racing they wore 
similar costumes in dark blue. The 
straw boaters, with black ribbon and 
squadron burgee, were de rigueur what- 
ever the rigour of the weather. They 
wore them with blue veils to shield the 
eyes from glare—infinitely more effective 
as fascinators than the ubiquitous sun- 
glasses of to-day. ‘The only thing was 
that rain and spray were apt to make 
the blue dye run “T remember 
having tea on the Squadron lawn and 
Lord Albemarle scrubbing the blue off 
my face with his handkerchief.” Yachts- 
women had to appear on the lawn just 
as they came ashore at the steps, for 
there were no facilities for ladies at the 


Club; so they set great store by dressing 
elegantly, however tough and rough the 
going. 

And it was tough and rough; mainly 
in 2}-raters, and no quarter round the 
buoys. Miss Hughes was given the 
sailing of the Prince of Wales’s yacht 
White Rose, and it was she who taught 
the present Commodore of the Royal 
Yacht Squadron to race. Another of 
her unusual activities for a Victorian 
lady was to be, for many years, Cowes 
racing correspondent to the Yachting 
World and the Field. In the winters the 
Shenley steam yacht would take a party 
to Albania to shoot pig and deer, 
anchoring in one of the five little bays 
opposite Corfu. If another British yacht, 
such as that of Lord Robert Bruce, was 
already in the harbour of their choice, 
they steamed on to the next—in the 
spacious days one did not share a 
harbour or a mountainside. The yacht’s 
crew became beaters, helped by Albanian 
peasants; the ladies were “dab shots” 
with Winchester repeaters. Little pigs 
make the best of pork, young deer make 
tender venison, and living was good on 
the Triad. Living was good altogether 
in the golden times for those who had 
gold ... and time 

Since those days the basket chairs on 
the Squadron lawn have 
supported many ladies: 
active and passive, flirt- 
atious and outrageous, 
malicious and near mori- 
bund. But for those who 
played their parts against 
the garden’s backcloth 
laurels in the Victorian 
and Edwardian eras, the 
final curtain fell in 1914. 

When next it went up 
the cast was entirely 
changed. Gone were the 
Imperial Russians and 
European Royalties, gone 
the professional beauties, 


ALISON 


ADBURGHAM 


tycoons, the magnates, 
the distillers and brewers. In 1924 
with an 


newspaper 
the Committee was faced 
crossed the 
Hastily 


emergency: a lady had 
Squadron lawn in trousers. 
convened, a special meeting ruled that 
ladies im trousers be forbidden entry 
In 1935 another crisis: Sir Claude and 
Lady Champion de Crespigny were seen 
taking an early morning dip from the 
Squadron steps. The 
unusually tactful for 
ruled that “the privilege of bathing 
from the Squadron steps be 


Commodore, 
a Commodore, 


reserved 
for members of eighty years and 


over’’: Sir Claude and his lady were 
octogenarians. 

The no-trouser rule was relaxed in 
1938 to allow ladies to wear them in the 
gardens at any time except in Cowes 
Week; and a proposal was adopted that 
ladies might be entertained in the club 
at certain rigidly kept hours, in certain 
rigidly reserved rooms; hitherto they 
had only been allowed to cross the 
threshold once a year, to view the fire- 
works from the platform on the last day 
of the regatta. Thus the Royal Yacht 
Squadron surrendered, conditionally, to 
the fair enemy. No rules were laid down 
about dress within the precincts; it was 
felt that members’ 


guests could h« 











and eccentric old peers 

gone, too, the gallant 
young men. Coming were 
the Americans, and com- 
ing (although still, like 
the Boating Grocer, 
furiously black - balled) 
were the commercial 
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relied on to wear appropriate shore 
clothes. 

Correct yachting and shore clothes 
follow tradition closely, the women’s 
being merely feminine versions of the 


Ac “ROSS 


Yachtsman’s broad smile. (4) 
Chant “I’m Kew” 


only about two miles out downstream 


“She’s a lady.”’ (9) 

Sailor beware! 

Helicopters alight here amid 
Port, sir.”’ (9) 

Captain had a whale of a time. 


diseordantly and inaccurately, but 


Here’s the rum, do a sum. (3, 
If you let the snooper teke in the painter it will get wet. (5) 
frantic 


(4) 


men’s, made by the same tailors, At 
Gieves you are shown a navy blue 
crombie Watch Coat, red satin lined, 
with yacht club buttons; navy blue full- 
length trousers, slightly tapered; long 
white oilskin coat, its attached hood 
lined with black canvas 
shoes with soles of hand-woven hemp or 
For shore wear: navy 


velvet; lace 
suction rubber. 
double-breasted blazer with yacht club 
buttons, or a short Round Jacket, lined 
with scarlet like the Watch Coat; white 
shirt or fine blue-and-white striped lisle 
sweater; white or permanently 
pleated Terylene skirts. 

For sailing as distinct from yachting, 
there is less sartorial tradition, more 


navy 


Cornish breakers of bright sail- 
sail-cloth 


fun: 
cloth, worn with trousers; 
cotton-duck sailing smocks, windproof 
and waterproof, tied round the middle; 
Grenfell jackets and washable Gannex 
coats, warm but light; 
PVC oilskins, trousers and tops, and the 


very yellow 


Boats Crossword 


(10) 


“Ho! 


cries of 





5 
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decks. 


good one. 
One of the Cowes Roads at high tide? 
Oarsmen don’t call it the home of lost causes. (4) 
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lighter nylon oilskins. Sweaters are 
oiled-wool “ pigs-whiskers,”’ fishermen’s 
guernseys, all sorts of jerseys: thick- 
knits afloat, slick-fits ashore. Stitched 
linen hats are red, white, or navy; or 
alternative headgear are striped woollen 
caps with bobbles. Towelling ““Tufflers”’ 
make useful all-purpose scarves. 

Shorts are for dinghy and car-top 
sailing only. New are drill shorts with 
removable rubber pads in their seat to 
give protection when sliding over and 
sitting out. These cushy contrivances 
seem a long way from the upholstery of 
whalebone, batiste, and petticoats which 
did the same job for those early yachts- 
women when Cowes was Cowes. The 
damsel in the sailing dinghy, the cutie 
in the car-top, are their direct descend- 
ants ... but how farthey have descended, 
how very far, 
helmswomen of the 
heart’s home _ anchorage 
Squadron lawn. 


those 
Solent, 
was the 


from elegant 


whose 


15. Holiday viewpoints for watching boats or it might be 
500 seaplanes. 
I call Aunty, improperly, the way they do at sea, I fear. (10) 
21. Shelter from the stormy blast in French waters. (4) 
24. Where landlubbers and fire lurk. 
2) . The seaman takes no part in that old “ Rocked in the 
Cradle of the Deep” number, he’s a philosopher. (5) 
Port of call, worn out. (5) 
A boat needs enough rib (a curved structure) to be a 
(9) 


(10) 


(4, 5) 


(4, 6) 


Down 


I want boas: that’s eccentric, does he expect his crews 
to feather? 

Boats helped to stock them. (7) 

Sailed by ill-starred schooner. (6, 3) 

Such skill reflects some credit on the back of the boat. (5) 

Making a record in the log re net gin 
is it? (8) 

Made fast work of knots. (7) 

Pump out of order, nothing to it, we 

(3, 2) 

The river’s got into the ship; look to the ropes. (5) 


(9) 


scarcely in order, 


must swab the 


All hands on deck can hardly be expected to be, they 
have to toil. (9) 

Lady’s airs? You’ve got it wrong, it’s a lusty wind up 
there where the canvas is stretched. (9) 

Sound like profitable times on the Rock, but not to 
sailors. (8) 

Washing is on decks ready for inspection. (7) 

Unwell in the foreship? They’re rolling. (7) 

A bright star to steer her by. (5) 

Also known as the drink. (5) 

See 10. (5) 











Solution next week 
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Wish You Were Here 


Sail with Punch holiday-girls Patsy and Priscilla on the first shapely leg of a grand 


OORAY, we're off! 
Dover Marine is_ slipping 
away in the drizzle and a hand- 
some porter winks from the quay at 
Patsy and shouts “Oo la-la!” Thrill- 
ingly burps the siren as we tack on to 


the queues for cut-price cartons of 


smokes at the bar. Patsy says it’s the 


first real kick of her vacance diddling the 
Exchequer in this exciting yet legal 
way: even if you have to buy brands 
you hate you can always drop them 
overboard and the saving will buy two 
lovely cognacs in dear old Monte. 


Jot_y CrRowp 

These British Railways ships are 
much bigger and cleaner than the 
trains, and there is none of that railway 
stiffness about them. Already there is 
an air of gaiety everywhere, and a 
hundred different accents, from as far 
apart as Birmingham and Stoke-on- 
Trent, can be heard merrily shouting 
‘Come over this side, Enid, it’s lovely,” 
or “‘Now take one of Walter and Dot 
up against the funnel.” They are a 
jolly crowd. I was afraid that Patsy 
was going to make the mistake of 
striking up a shipboard friendship in 
the queue for boat-tickets. (They give 
you these when you get on and take 
them away again when you get off; 
nobody knows why but who cares?) I 
had warned the girl that a man who 
seems very charming on the breezy 
ocean wastes between Dover and Calais 
may turn up at the next table when you 
get to your hotel, and his story about 
hiding hard currency in his sock can 
wear thin in a fortnight. However, it’s 
all right. Patsy says he is a friend she 
meets regularly on the 5.28 to Cheam. 
He is a steam-shovel driver, taking his 
mother and father and two neighbours 
for a month at Villefranche, and knows 
a system for winning at Boule (say 
Boole). 


FASCINATING DETAILS 
The ship’s loud-speaker has just 
told us that we can send radio-telegrams, 
and before we reach the Continent we 
must think of someone to send one to. 


Continental spree. 
a 


That gives us over an hour. But now 
we must find a quiet corner on “C” 
Deck—the decks run alphabetically 
and fill out our little yellow cards that 
the passport men gave us. They ask for 
our ages and all kinds of other fascinat- 
ing details, but as I told Patsy no one 
ever reads them, they are just collected 
and stacked in engine-sheds somewhere. 
A friend of mine always gives his name 
as Fletcher Christian and his home 
address as Pitcairn, but has never had 
any comebacks yet. I’m putting my 
name down as Lord Beaverbrook, which 
gives Patsy the giggles. 


Cut Her Foor 

Of course this is a British boat, so 
there is no language difficulty yet. We 
have brushed up our “Est ce que vous 
avez” in the train down, all the same, 
and Patsy ordered our tea and jam 
(Thé et confitures) in French just for a 
lark. The steward was mot amused and 
seems rather a sourpuss. He says that 
a friend of his who bathed at Nice cut 
her foot on a rusty soup-tin and spent 
her holiday in bed. Patsy thinks he is 
in the pay of the British Travel and 
Holidays Association. 


Very THRILLING 

I expect you will be interested in a few 
notes on shipboard fashions. There is 
one very smart woman from Leicester 
wearing a transparent mac over her 
head. She has been showing us snaps 
of her last year’s Riviera holiday which 
include one of Mr. Somerset Maugham’s 
front gates. The men are not sporting 
much holiday gear yet, mostly standing 
at the bars or sitting on their luggage in 
suits and caps holding their cartons of 
cigarettes. Sometimes one of them falls 
off the luggage, as we are right out in 
mid-ocean now and a bit of a swell 
running. It is all very thrilling and 
Patsy says I am quite pale with excite- 
ment. So is she, and we agree that we 
must get ashore as quickly as possible 
when we reach the French quai (say kay) 
sO aS not to waste a moment of our 
holiday. I have asked an officer the best 
spot to queue up for the gang-plank. 
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IN FRENCH 

@ The loud-speaker has announced that 
this ship is fitted with stabilizers to 
prevent rolling, and Patsy and I think 
they ought to be switched on now, 
though we have asked two officers if it 
is rough and they both told us no. | 
wanted Patsy to ask them in French 
but she said she couldn’t be bothered. 
Patsy’s bucket-bag with the vacuum 
flasks keeps sliding away, and although 
she fetched it back at first, she says she 
will leave it where it is now. 


ON THE TABLE 
Passengers everywhere are much 
quieter now, the novelty of the experi- 
ence wearing off, and all the early 
bustle is dying down. 
man in an Alan Ladd type raincoat is 
taking a nap with his head on Patsy's 


feet, and the lady from Leicester has 


A good-looking 


gone, leaving her snaps on the table. 
I thought Patsy was saying something 
in French just now, but realize she was 
groaning. We wish the loud-speaker 
would stop announcing that lunch is 
being served in the dining-saloon. 


Te-morrow 
To-morrow, read all about the 
next stage of our lovely holiday, 
by train from Calais to the Gare 
du Nord (say what you damn well 
like). 
J. B. Booruroyp 








HERE is no difficult 


more 


operation than that of a retreat 
equally so whether the retreat be 


military or economic. ‘The Opposition, 
it seems, decides this knotty problem on 
a simple principle. To them whatever 
the Government does is wrong. If 
Mr. Mintoff asks for more, the Govern- 
ment should show itself flexible and go 
on negotiating. If Herr von Brentano 
offers less, the Government should show 
itself strong and refuse to accept. But 
the real criticism of Sir Walter Monckton 
is not that he accepted a hard bargain 
to that he had no alternative—but that 
he has pretended that there is hope of 
the matter being reopened next year 
when it seems clear from Herr von 
Brentano’s statement that there is no 
hope. But why is our position so weak? 
For a number of reasons doubtless, but 
above all for this. For some years 
now we have been telling Maltese, 
Germans and everybody else that there 
is a grave military threat from Russia 
and that certain unpleasant things must 
be done in order to meet that threat. 
Now we say—it may be rightly—that 
there is no danger of a Russian invasion 
and that military commitments can be 
cut. If that is so, the Germans would 
sooner not British troops in 
Germany; why should they pay to 
keep them there? If that is so, the days 
alike of N.A.T.O. and the British Navy 
are likely to be numbered, and Mr. 
Mintoff wants quick results before 
Malta is written off as a naval base. 
“The morning session,’ wrote Tues- 
day’s Times on the Commonwealth 
Conference, “‘ was later described as the 


have 
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which the Ministers 


It produced quite a 


best discussion 
have had so far... 
remarkable degree of open agreement 
that the present situation in the Far 
East is incongruous and cannot last. . . 
It was also agreed that there is little 
that can be done to ease the situation 
until after the United States elections.”’ 
In fact, unanimously _ that 
somebody will have to do something 
but it won’t be us. 

Substitute the Wolfenden Report for 
the United States elections and this 
seems to go as well for the Home Office 
as for the Foreign Office. “They would 
like the Home Office’s guidance on how 
much they should worry,” said Mr. 


resolved 


Bessie-Get- Your-Gun 
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Younger, and if that was all that they 
wanted, it did not seem that they had 
to worry very much. As far as Mr. 
Lloyd George could see there were no 
gangs, not what you or | would call 
gangs, and no brothels, not what you 
or I would call brothels; and as for 
prostitution, “‘prostitution will go on 
unless you remove the demand—and | 
should be most interested to hear any 
suggestion how that can be done.”’ The 
Home Secretary did not know the 
answer to that one, so would it not be 
best to wait six months or so and see if 
Mr. Wolfenden knew it? 

Anyway, Sir Beverley Baxter, 
Mr. Peter Rawlinson and Mr. Anthony 
Greenwood all seemed a little inclined 
to think that if he were only to try 
putting the telescope to his seeing eye 
for a change the Home Secretary might 
possibly be able to discover something 
that did look more or less like a gang. 
Sir Beverley Baxter told how men in 
motor-cars visit the prostitutes of 
Bayswater every night and collect their 
takings from them. What was not quite 
clear was why these sad Ladies Not for 
Earning paid up quite so meekly. Very 
different at any rate was the spirit 
of great Braddock. Pistol-packing 
Bessie, having heard it said that “you 
can’t get a man with a gun,” very 
reasonably came along with two guns, 
and it cannot be said that either Sir Rhys 
Hopkin Morris or the Mace took many 
points off her in the subsequent 
encounter. 

But, alas, on Monday night it was 
not necessary for Parliament to cast its 
eyes even as far afield as Piccadilly 
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Mr. Butler refuses the Peer’s coronet. 








Circus in order to see the Demon Sex 
rearing its ugly head, brazen and 
unashamed. That very evening, I regret 
to say, two mice made an assignation in 
the House of It was months 
since their lordships had sat after 
dinner, but the mice, like Lord Randolph 
Churchill and Goschen, had forgotten 
the Road Traffic Bill. To their uncon- 
cealed horror they found the House in 
full session and—what is more—Lord 
Chorley speaking. ‘They scuttled off, 
without so much as a bow to the Lord 
Chancellor, to I know not what Messina- 


Lords. 


managed haunt of infamy. Is there any 
other capital in Europe where mice can 
be seen flaunting their vices in the 


Upper Chamber? Let Londoners hang 
their heads in shame. 

And then the next day Mr. Donald 
Chapman complained that the Minister 
of Labour “just sat on his behind.” 
There were loud cries of ““Order.”’ How 
very curious a dame is Mrs. Grundy! 
If Mr. Chapman had said that the 
Minister had lifted his hand or stood 
upon his feet no voice would have been 
raised. ‘The statement which he did 
make, tautological perhaps but surely 
not improper, had at least the merit of 
being the one statement made during 
the whole afternoon that was certainly 
accurate. In comparison Mr. Harold 
Wilson’s claim that Tory chickens were 
coming home to roost or that Mr. 
Macmillan was Mack the Knife in the 
Government’s Threepenny Opera were 
at the very best matters of opinion. 
The trouble with the debate was that 
no one—except of course Mr. Chapman 


Was quite certain what it was about. 
Members on both sides are agreed that 
the Birmingham dismissals were carried 


out abruptly. Members on both sides 
are agreed that if we are to hold our 


own there must be a certain switch from 


one form of labour to another. Mr 
Macmillan and Mr. Macleod were easily 
able to show that there had been 
no inordinate failure to reabsorb the 
labour elsewhere. It was fair that on 
their principles the Socialists should 
prophesy that catastrophe would come, 
And so by th 


Inde¢ 1 


but it has not come yet. 
end of it all we had learned little. 
we had learned only one thing—that 
Mr. Butler was not going to the Hous« 
of Lords. All else 


remained 


save that alone 


wrapped in impenetrabl 
mystery. 

On ‘Thursday the Duke of Sutherland 
asked in the being 


done to historic houses. 


Lords what was 
The answer as 
given in the Commons, if we. may tak« 
Mr. Nabarro’s word for it, was that 
they were being handed over to the Coal 
Jjoard. The one thing that is clear 
about the nationalized industries is that 
no one has yet solved the problem 

their responsibility. ‘The Socialists are 


as usual, the conservative party an 


industries to be generally 
Parliament. But this 


means in fact, as has been proved by 


want the 
accountable to 
accountable to nobody. 
make 


experience, 
The Government 
accountable to a special committee, and 


would them 
this, if not the answer, is at any rate an 
attempt to find an answer. Mr. Nabarro 
make them accountable to 
Mr. Nabarro, which is the simplest plan 
of all. But so many Members wer 

anxious to talk about Mr. Nabarro’s 
particular quirks about the Coal Board 
that the to th 
general question or Mr. Butler’s spee« 
Mr. Nabarro, thought Mr. 


remarkabl 


would 


House never got on 


about it. 
Shinwell, was ‘“‘a most 
political blatherskite,”” who had “pr 
duced a mouse of infinitesimal dimen 
; and they left it at that. 


CHRISTOPHER HOLL! 


sions” 


Macmilian’s chickens are coming home to roost.” 
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“ Here is a gale warning... 
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A Balance 
of Interests 


HE plight of 

the middle 
classes is a subject 
of perennial inte- 
rest in newspapers 
catering for the 
middle classes. 
Who are the 
middle classes? 
How much worse ie 
off are they than —_— 
before the war? What can they do to be 
saved? These are the topics that fill 
the leader pages and correspondence 
columns of the middle-brow weeklies 
and week-end reviews. Discussion of 
the hardships of the new poor has 
caused more ink to flow than did the 
hopelessness of the unemployed in the 
great depression. 

Because we are stil! absurdly ignorant 
of economic principles, ideas involving 
real cost and real value (as distinct from 
money costs and money values) are 
seldom discussed in these popular 
diatribes against the Government. The 
case for the middle classes is presented 
quite simply as a matter of affording 
relief from taxation and stepping up 
salaries and allowances: it is never 
disclosed that the middle-class share of 
a limited national income can only be 
restored by cutting the share allotted to 
the wage-earners. It may well be that 
our post-war redistribution of pur- 
chasing power has been too kind to 
labour and too hard on the middle 
classes, but writers who advocate a new 
deal should have the courage to admit 
that an increase in real net salaries 
means a reduction in real wages. 

It is perfectly true of course that 
salaries have been squeezed much more 
tightly than the planners of the social 
revolution intended. Bargaining against 
each other in defence of their differ- 
entials the wage-earners have trampled 
down the value of money and crushed 
the life out of salaries. 

Mr. Butler now talks of ‘“‘a balance of 
interests”; the Conservatives, he says, 
will not yield to the demands of the new 
poor because for obvious _ political 
reasons they cannot afford to be branded 
again as a middle-class party. The 
wiser, more realistic elements among the 
middle classes do not expect concessions, 
a reversal of policy or a deliberate 
return to the pattern of distribution 
that prevailed in the “bad old days.” 
The hard core of our bourgeoisie, that 
concerned with plain living and high 


City 


thinking, has no wish to destroy its own 
work as the progenitor of the Welfare 
State and social democracy. But it has 
every right to insist that a fair “balance 
of interests” is not made impossible by 
inflation. If there is to be no central 
reconsideration of the plight of the 
salaried classes, neither must there be 
any appeasement of those sections of the 
community (the unions and the new 
rich) which demand a relaxation of the 
credit squeeze and freedom to indulge 
in new rounds of profiteering in wages 
and margins. 


Investors in the motor industry are 
in a difficult position. Yields are good 
and prices most attractive, but labour 


How Do 
They Know? 


HAVE been 
farming 
these cliffs for 
twenty years 
and I knew 
them for fif- 
teen years be- 
fore that. All 
that time | 
have been 
completely 
mystified by 
something 
anybody can 
observe, and 
no naturalist 
or yokel has 
been able to give an explanation. 

Some fields lie a quarter of a mile 
from the coast, others run to the edge of 
the Atlantic. And every time you let the 
plough into the earth, and even before 
you have drawn your first full furrow 
or completed a round, you find you have 
a flock of seagulls following the shear, 
like a tail behind a kite. The cliffs are 
three hundred feet high, the birds nest 
a mile or so away, yet before the rust is 
off the shear these great white gulls 
appear suddenly as if from nowhere. 
It doesn’t need a naturalist to tell me 
that they follow the plough in order to 
feed on the fat earth-worms which are 
turned up. Anybody can see that’s the 
reason, bug what bewilders me is: how 
do these birds know we are ploughing? 
They never fly about the farm in the 
ordinary course of events. It cannot be 
that they come because they hear the 
tractor. For I remember that they used 
to arrive just as mysteriously when we 
ploughed silently with horses. And 
furthermore they do not fly into a field 
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In the 


a « 


Country 


el re 


troubles and this year’s reduction in 
output and export sales (production, 
January— May, is down by 44,090 units 
compared with 1955) have made the 
market extremely apprehensive. My 
view is that current pessimism is 
altogether too strong. I expect dividends 

certainly in the cases of Ford, Jaguar 
and Rootes—to be maintained, and | 
see no reason why long-term prospects, 
once the industry has completed its 
technical reconstruction and found a 
new export drive, should not remain 
bright. The investor who has recently 
acquired something like three million 
shares in Standard, about 12 per cent 
of the total equity, obviously shares my 


view. MAMMON 


every time you start the tractor up. If 
you are harrowing or sowing, not a 
single gull wheels into sight. It is only 
when the furrow is turned that they 
appear. 

The other day I asked my tractor 
driver if he had any explanation. Like 
most born and bred countrymen he had 
always taken the phenomenon for 
granted. He didn’t know the answer. 
For once country lore was defeated. 
He did his best, however, to invent an 
explanation, and suggested that the gulls 
possibly kept a scout high in the sky, like 
a falcon, waiting to give the signal when 
the plough appeared. 

But yesterday his theory was dis- 
proved. It was one of those typical 
July mornings in Devon when a heat 
mist entirely enveloped the cliffs. 
Standing in the middle of the field we 
couldn’t see as far as the hedge or the 
gate. We were going to plough a ley 
field to sow it with kale. We started the 
tractor, the driver began to mark the 
field out: immediately the white wings 
glided out of the mist. ‘They couldn't 
possibly have seen us. It’s true they 
might have heard us; but, as I say, it 
we'd been harrowing they’d never hay 
appeared. ‘To-day has proved that. 

It’s no use telling me that birds have 
a radar system. That doesn’t provide 
an explanation. Frankly | haven't a 
clue. If anybody has I shall be grateful 
There is no other prize. 

RONALD DUNCAN 


Aa A 


Nom de Dior! 


“One priest spoke of his amazement 
the way in which even thoroughly educated 
convent girls, when struck by a desire to 
marry a divorced non-Catholic for instanc: 
seem to lose their grip on the Fath over 
night.”"’—Catholic Herald 








BOOKING OFFICE 
The Wren Goes to It 


The Reluctant Légionnaire. Michac! 

Alexander. Hart-Davis, 16/- 

OVEMENTS” in life and 
literature are no less fascinat- 
ing because they usually 

turn out to be just another example of 
the truth of the Red Queen’s dictum 
that you have to run very fast to remain 
in the same place. The chief “move- 
ment” that is attracting attention at the 
moment is that of which Mr. Kingsley 
Amis is the uncrowned king, with its 
headquarters (but also its Resistance) 
at the provincial universities. Lots of 
beer: manners are all rot: hurrah for 
wives: intelligence but no highbrowism: 
the Welfare State isn’t too bad (or is too 
bad): literary criticism is rather a serious 
matter; also socialism in our spare time, 
and the new toryism: and so on and so 
forth. It all adds up to something, and 
you can hear the arguments for and 
against almost anywhere where two or 
three are gathered together. 

However, I want to draw attention 
this week to another lot of people who 
also seem to form a kind of group; of 
which Mr. Michael Alexander—who 
has written a book describing how he 
helped a friend to escape from the 
French Foreign Legion—seems to me a 
good example. They are perhaps in a 
sense the literary by-product of those 
squadron-leaders one used to see 
during the war sitting in trains spelling 
out The Unquiet Grave. 

Just to mention a couple of names at 
random there are Mr. Nicholas Mosley 
(who comes into this book) and Mr. 
Hugo Charteris, both novelists, who 
if Messrs. Amis and Co. represent the 
New Anti-Romanticism—might be said 
to represent the New Romanticism. 
In these books they are a bit taut about 
girls: prepared to laugh at themselves 
up to a point: interested in action for 
its own sake: tremendously self-con- 
scious as writers, a fact almost painfully 
reflected in their prose. The social level 
is kept pretty high: the men delicately 
balanced between P. G. Wodehouse 
and Palinurus; the girls well born and 


difficult. 
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Anyhow, that is all by the way. The 
facts we have before us are that 
Mr. Alexander (who with Mr. Giles 
Romilly, another candidate, wrote The 
Privileged Nightmare describing their 
experiences as prisoners of war) dis- 
covered in December, 1954, that a 
friend of his, Mr. De Wend Fenton, 
having joined the Foreign Legion, was 
not greatly enjoying himself in that 
famous corps. 


Mr. Alexander’s early—and I think 


very justifiable—reaction to this news 
was that if his friend, owner of an 
estate in Yorkshire, had decided that he 
required so violent a counter-irritant as 
five years’ service in the Legion, five 
years’ service in the Legion would be 
the best possible remedy for him. But 
on reconsidering matters he felt that he 
himself would like to see North Africa, 
that you ought to do what you can for 
your friends, and—here the New 
Romanticism—‘‘an insistent feeling, 
product of wasted days and passing 
years, that I must do ‘some work of 
noble note.’” 

And so, in an absolute hailstorm of 
name-dropping (which persists through- 
out the book and is, I must say, rather 

> 


enjoyable), he set out for Sidi Bel Abbés 
(pronounced “Bella Bess”) with Lady 
Marye Rous a>d Mr. Nicholas Mosley: 
not before a contract had been signed 
with a well-known illustrated newspaper. 

What follows is splendidly factual. 
It is scarcely going too far to say that 
the technique employed was to stop the 
first Foreign Legion N.C.O. they saw and 
ask where Légionnaire Fenton was 
stationed, as they wanted to help him 
to desert, since he had previously failed 
to bring this off under his own steam. 
If not quite as crude as that, their 
methods were certainly not very subtle. 
It was not surprising that the Deuxtéme 
Bureau became immediately suspicious, 
and it says a good deal for French good 
nature (not as a rule a salient character- 
istic) that the three of them were not 
locked up and deported. 

They drove about all over the place 
in hired cars, and at last traced Fenton. 
Not only that: they smuggled him out 
of the country and eventually landed 
him home. 

All this makes rather good reading. 
It also conveys a strong impression of 
the atmosphere in which Mr. Alexander 
and his friends live. Whether his 
friends would entirely endorse their 
ethos as here described is of course 
another matter, scarcely relevant so far 
as the reader is concerned. Have a look 
at the book yourself and decide if there 
is a New Romanticism abroad, or if it 
is the same old romanticism; just as one 
rather suspects that Mr. Amis and his 
partisans are not really as “different” as 
all that but belong to a broad English 
tradition of being anti-romantic. 

ANTHONY PoweLI 


Planned Utopia 


Minos or Minotaur? John Bowle. Cape, 

15/- 

This title stands for the everlasting 
struggle between ordered control by 
constitutional law and crude repression 
by arbitrary tyranny as it is observable 
to-day when Earth’s populations have 
become a single people and the need is 
greater than ever to establish an 
irrefragable legal framework based on 
equal human justice. Granted that 
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immediate acute dangers can be over- 
passed Mr. Bowle sees a world future 
worth all the thousands of years of slow 
approach. 

He is no lyrical joy-merchant weaving 
cloudy Utopias, no mere skimmer of 
learned reviews intoxicated with the still- 
opening splendours of twentieth century 
discovery, but a clear-headed thinker 
demanding that scientific methods shall 
be allowed to permeate statesmanship 
and drawing his arguments from all the 
philosophies, new and old, eastern and 
western, ethical, psychological, military, 
biological, economic. He is most of all 
emphatic in his plea that the new prag- 
matic sociology be employed to determine 
the conditions needed for the moral- 
ization of political power, and his imme- 
diate practical advice is to keep on 
“selling” democracy through the bene- 
ficent activities of the United Nations. 

c.¢.?. 
Roman Holiday. Lees - Milne 

Wingate, 17,- 

This is a splendid book, fascinating and 
stimulating, an entirely satisfactory com- 
mentary on the esthetic appeal of Rome. 
With a charmful and vigorous precision 
Mr. Lees-Milne selects eight buildings 
for description, whereby he establishes 
the nostalgic and poetic identity of Rome. 
By the neck, as it were, he takes academic 
architectural values, shakes them free of 
jargon and prejudice until they hang in 
the wind like useless scarecrows, and 
replaces them with matter which flood- 
lights the mannerisms of art historians. 
The result is an i!lumination. The stones 
of Rome come alive as Mr. Lees-Milne 
explores the ancient, the early Christian, 
the romanesque, the renaissance, the 
baroque and the rococo—this last through 
a delicious exposition of Trevi 


James 


of the 
fountain. K. D. 
In Love and War. Constantine Fitz- 

Gibbon. Cassell, 12.6 

Mr. FitzGibbon has taken a literary 
form that is by now almost as stereotyped 
as the sonnet, the string of short wartime 
scenes with eccentric fellow-officers, 
amorous society girls and an undertone 
of personal and cosmic wryness; but he 
has produced a good, though not out- 
standing, example of it. While the 
whodunit is allowed to exist at all levels 
of success, the light novel is generally 
condemned unless it is as original as 
Vile Bodies. ‘This is absurd. The 
question should be, given the form, what 
has the novelist done with it? In the 
light novel the satire has sharpened 
since the days of Ian Hay, the standard 
of writing has risen enormously a.d the 
freedom of sexual and political dis- 
cussion broadened so that a far wider 
area of experience is open to the novelist. 
The frontier between the light novel and 
other forms of fiction has become much 
less exclusive. Mr. FitzGibbon has 
produced a very readable blend of farce, 
sentiment and acidity. R. G. G. P. 


Cities and Men. Sir Harry Luke. Bles,25/- 

Either as a professional administrator 
or an insatiable private wanderer Sir 
Harry Luke has been travelling the world 
for nearly fifty years and writing about 
it for more than forty. For our pleasure 
and, clearly, his own, he observes and 
records. Nothing comes amiss to him, 
whether it is a happy enlightenment on 
why a Guatemalan omnibus is called a 
baronessa, a shock of admiration for the 
noble compassion of workers in the leper 
island of Makongai, a gem of pidgin- 
English from the Solomons, or a 
quotation from a Padua memorial 
beginning “Here Rest the All-Gracious 
Intestines . . .”” (of a Duke of Mantua). 
The Inca cities, the ceremonials of Fiji, 
the architecture of Washington or Lima, 
a banquet with Balbo or the King of 
Jordan, the statuary of Copenhagen or 
Easter Island, all are painted with 
objective skill. 

His experience is so wide, his nose for 
oddity and anecdote so sharp and his 
communication so practised that this 
volume alone (the last of an auto- 
biographical trilogy) is enough to make 
the ordinary man feel as if he has spent 
his own life shut up in a cupboard. 

J. B. B. 


A Young Girl’s Touch. Barbara Skelton 

Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 12/6 

This novel made me laugh more 
than any book I have read for ages. It 
describes the picaresque adventures 
during the war of Melinda Paleface, 
ruthless and beautiful. Starting with a 
job in the London offices of the Free 
Government of Illyria, she eventually 
finds her way to the Muslim state of 
Jubaland, where she has a decided 
success with King Yoyo, the genial and 
sophisticated ruler of that country. All 
this makes the book sound like one 
of those competent, well-mannered, 
delicately humorous _semi-autobio- 
graphical productions that not a few 
charming and intelligent young ladies can 
knock off after being sacked from a 
variety of jobs and doing a bit of foreign 
travel. You can take it from me that 
A Young Girl’s Touch is something a 
little different from that. Miss Barbara 
Skelton writes like the crack of a whip. 
The construction is at times not all that 
could be desired, but dialogue, descrip- 
tion and much of the characterization 
show a real talent. King Yoyo himself 
almost walks out of the book, he is so 
alive. There is also a kind of sadness. 
It should perhaps be added that Miss 
Skelton’s novel is not for the easily 
shocked. A. P. 





It has been brought to our attention that 
the parody published in our issue of 
October 26, 1955, on pages 476-478 under 
the heading of ‘‘The Peach: by H. E. 
Betes”” might, mistakenly, have been 
interpreted as a personal representation of 
Mr. H. E. Bates, the well-known author. 
Consequently, we tender our sincere 
apologies. 
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Holl owood 


‘Listen, copper,’ I said, ‘suppose we 
wait until Mr. Wolfenden and his com- 
mittee have had their little say,’ I said.” 


Thin Ice. Compton Mackenzie. Chatt 

and Windus, 13,6 

This cheeringly competent 
presents a new twist to the old theme of 
a brilliant political failure as observed by 
a faithful old friend. He is a specialist in 
Eastern questions who manages to 
control his homosexuality until he is 
repeatedly passed over for office, although 
he has once held an Under-Secretary- 
ship; this shows him that he is finished 
in politics, and his sexual control de- 
generates. I found the history, some- 
times rather wicked history, more 
interesting than the psychology, though 
the equating of active perversion with 
drink as a refuge for the disappointed 
is agreeably unfashionable. This is, in 
fact, one of the most convincing political 
novels I have read. The politician's 
Chamberlainite Imperialism, champion- 
ship of Turkey and neglect by the Party 
after the eclipse of Curzon are described 
with just the right sort of detail. 

Sir Compton Mackenzie’s productive- 
ness sometimes gets him overlooked in 
the game of choosing literary First 
Elevens. A readjustment of status is 
overdue as between him and, sa) 
Mr. Maugham. R. G. G. P 

AT THE PLAY 
© Night of the Fourth 
(WESTMINSTER) 
The Trip to Bountiful (Arts) 
have left us critical. When its gentle 
satire is given a proper balance at all 
points we know what a light and charming 


Love's Labour's Lost 
INCE the war two. exceptional 
magic it distils. At Stratford, Peter Hall 


novel 


(STRATFORD-ON-AVON) 
productions of Love’s Labour’s Lost 











has been only partially successful. The 
spirit of youth is captured, but youth 
which can be dull, particularly in the 
first act. Of the court of Navarre only 
Berowne appears to understand the full 
irony of the situation; Alan Badel, 
though still too fond of the flourish that 
echoes Martin Harvey, brings comic 
richness to the part and _ constantly 
pushes the play in the right direction. 
The set, which should be airy as the plot, 
is weighed down by the kind of solid 
stone staircase that might lead to the 
garden in one of Torquay’s statelier 
hotels; James Bailey has been much 
happier with his dresses, and with his 
delicate curtain of Tudor roses. And 
Armado, whose sable irruptions are so 
important, becomes a lightweight, Harry 
Andrews having failed to shed his 
naturally heroic aspect, so that the Don’s 
eccentricity seems assumed. A nice old 
major who has had a bad day at 
Epsom, but never a well of melancholy 
wisdom. 

On the bright side stands the per- 
formance of Geraldine McEwan, in her 
first appearance at Stratford. She 
specializes in naive pertness, useful in 
sofa comedy, and I wondered what she 
would make of the Princess, who needs 
to be mistress of gossamer mockery, and 
then, her tongue once out of her cheek, 
unblushingly sincere. But at the cool 
Miss McEwan’s first entry 


poise of 





doubts fled, and thereafter I felt she 
enjoyed herself as much as we did. An 
excellent, bustling Rosalind, Jeannette 
Sterke. And whatever else is wasted, not 
Holofernes or Costard. Mark Dignam is 
in tremendous form as the creaking 
pedant, a demented old jackdaw cackling 
Latin tags, and Clive Revill, who has the 
music-hall gift for holding an audience 
with a rolling eye, links Navarre earthily 
with the Mile End Road. 


If the prime job of a thriller is to keep 
us baffled and puzzling until the last 
moment, Night of the Fourth succeeds. 
By Jack Roffey and Gordon Harbord, 
who have adapted it from Sprechstunde, 
by H. Bratt, it is cleverly concocted, and 
distinguished from the common run by 
two unusual features: a murder appar- 
ently committed by the Scotland Yard 
inspector in charge of its investigation, 
and a psychiatrist who, far from being 
the figure of fun we have learned to 
expect, is a sensible doctor with a keen 
mind. Beyond that I can say little with- 
out unpardonably blowing the gaff, 
except to tell you that the inspector is an 
honest fellow who has no knowledge of 
the murdered man. 

The development is interesting, and 
finds time for comedy. ‘The acting 
reassures us. Hugh Sinclair has the jaw 
and manner for the Yard, and conveys 
admirably the inspector’s desperation; 


























































































Berowne—ALan Bapel 





[Love’s Labour's Lost 


Princess —GERALDINE MCEWANn 
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Michael Shepley, also a senior sleuth, is 
a past master of the Englishman who is 
more responsible than he looks. Walter 
Rilla, as the psychiatrist, and Meier 
Tzelniker, as his star patient, are both 
good, and Isabel Dean establishes the 
victim’s discernment in wives. 


I wish American playwrights could 
forget nostalgia. Is their present really 
so intolerable? The Trip to Bountiful, by 
Horton Foote, could have been touching 
but left my spectacles undimmed, mainly 
because Mr. Foote was so utterly deter- 
mined to sadden. To this end he spares 
nothing in his story of an old woman 
fleeing from urban unhappiness to revisit 
the farm of her youth, and finding 
momentary peace among its wreckage 
She shares a flat with a son, a futile 
creature with the unprepossessing habit 
of bursting into tears in her lap, and a 
bullying beauty-parlour cutie of a 
daughter-in-law (for whom I was almost 
sorry), played frighteningly well by Mavis 
Villiers. Needless to say, our elderly 
escapist has a gammy heart, fruit of too 
much hymn-singing and running away. 
Strangers melt at her approach, and 
blackbirds sing. Swect pathos is all. 
Some people may like this play; I cannot 
help it that when wistfulness is ladled out 
of buckets my private portcullis comes 
down with a bang. Margaret Vines is a 
most sensitive actress, whom I greatly 
admire, but the sugared monotony of this 
part asks too much of anyone. 


Survey 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

Ustinov’s Romanoff and Fuliet (Picca- 
dilly—30/5/56), Anouilh’s The Waltz of 
the Toreadors (Criterion—14/3/56), and 
The Rivals (Saville—7/3/56) are all high 
on the gilt-edged list. 


Eric Keown 





AT THE GALLERY 


Picasso: Fifty Years of Graphi 
Art. Arts Council of Great 
Britain (Closes August 5) 
Constantin Guys: Marlborough 
Gallery, 17-18 Old Bond Street 
(Closes end July) 

ICASSO has been put before the 
public for so long with such a barrage 

of propaganda that a just appre- 
ciation of his stature is made all the more 
difficult. We may be completely flattened 
or have our resistance stiffened by it 
However, no final assessment—should 
such a thing be possible—need be 
attempted at the present show of his 
etchings, lithographs and _ drypoints, 
which, large as it is, comprising three 
hundred and fifty items, is only a 
subsidiary part of the life-work of 
this septuagenarian painter. One thing 
stands out. In many of the fascinating 
experiments which Picasso has_ been 
making in these different mediums and 
techniques he is supported by, and 
reverts continually to, his fine powers of 
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traditional draughtsmanship acquired 


while still a boy in Spain. 


Unlike Picasso, Constantin Guys was 
almost completely undervalued as an 
artist during his life. However, his fame, 
based on a vivid pictorial record of life 
in Paris in the mid-nineteenth-century, 
the Crimea, Turkey and the Middle East, 
has continued to grow. His drawings 
originally sold in bundles for a few 
francs, and even thirty vears ago for a few 
pounds each; now they frequently change 
hands for three-figure sums. 

Guys could command with his pen- 
and-wash a wide variety of subjects, 
moods and effects, and all are well 
shown at the Marlborough Gallery. 
His work has been so effectively repro- 
duced in monochrome that one becomes 
refreshingly aware, in contact with the 
originals, of his considerable gift as a 
colourist. His delicate sense of fun is 
delightfully shown in the stiff family 
party Les Anglais a4 Paris, No. 90. 


Recommended 
An admirable complement to these two 
shows is Messrs. Colnaghi’s contribution 
to the Rembrandt Tercentenary in the 
form of seventy etchings, including the 
wonderful The Large Lion Hunt. 
ADRIAN DAINTREY 


AT THE PICTURES 


Trapeze—Foreign Intrigue 


T is interesting but hardly cheering to 
reflect that for a great many people 
almost the whole point about seeing 

Trapeze (Director: Carol Reed) will be 
to spot the moments when there must 
have been, if not actually what might be 
called faking, at least the exercise of 
ingenuity with intent to mislead. Bearing 
in mind the fact that Gina Lollobrigida 
is hardly likely to have suddenly dis- 
covered among her accomplishments an 
ability to perform on—and, for the 
necessary seconds in mid-air, off—the 
trapeze, they will spend their time 
ignoring the story and her dramatic 
ability in it, and concentrating sus- 
piciously on her comparatively irrelevant 
acrobatics. I ask them, without hope, to 
compare the instance of an actor known 
to be bald who plays the part of a man 
with a good head of hair; watching him, 
are they incessantly reminding them- 
selves (to the film’s disadvantage) that, 
of course, he must be wearing a wig? 
The principle is exactly the same, but 
they wouldn’t admit it. 

The chief characters in this piece are 
really the men: it is essentially the story 
of Tino (Tony Curtis), a young American 
trapeze performer, or “flier,’” who comes 
to a “Cirque d’Hiver” in Paris to find 
Mike (Burt Lancaster), one of the few 
men who have ever done “a triple”— 
three somersaults in the air between 
leaving one trapeze and being caught by 
the man waiting on another—so as to get 
his advice and help in achieving the feat 


Lola (Big Top) 


himself. Mike was injured in a fall and 
is now only a rigger, whose job is to 
prepare the apparatus for the performers, 
and at first receives him coldly; but in 
due course he is persuaded, and they 
team up—for though Mike can no longer 
“fly,” he can still “catch.”” A colleague 
sums up his situation: “Dead flier 
becomes live catcher.” 

Lola (Gina Lollobrigida) intervenes 
she makes the triangle, the emotional 
situations, and the melodrama—will 
somebody be intentionally dropped? We 
have seen her giving trouble to her 
earlier partners in a tumbling act; the 
spotlight is what she craves, and her main 
reason for pursuing Tino is that she 
realizes he can give it to her. (Mike 
suspects her from the first.) The 
emotions are, to be sure, somewhat 
“hoked-up ” and melodramatized ; never- 
theless a reasonable suspension of dis- 
belief enables one to take the story 
seriously enough, and the main point of 
the thing is its picture of the circus. It 
is surprising to find Sir Carol Reed as 
the director of so comparatively artificial 
a piece, but one is entertained, held and 
amused throughout. 


Foreign Intrigue (Director: Sheldon 
Reynolds) is another highly artificial 
work, and I wouldn’t go so far as to 
claim that I understood the behaviour 
and motives of everybody concerned; but 
this too, besides being good entertain- 
ment, has many points that make it 
worth consideration. 

I suspect that the flat and uninform- 
ative title indicates despair at the 
prospect of ever finding a way to sum up 
in a few words what goes on in this story. 
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Gina LOLLOpRIGIDA 


Summing it up in any number of words 
would be hard enough; I should hate 
to have had the job of writing the 
synopsis. The central character is 
described as the “press agent” of an 
international mystery man and million- 
aire who dies of a heart attack in the first 
scene; for various reasons, the chief one 
being that so many people anxiously ask 
whether his employer said anything 
before dying, he is moved to investigate 
and the investigations take him all over 
Europe. It turns out that the dead man 
was a blackmailer, working a_ very 
ingenious line it is unnecessary to detail 
here, and among the other hazards th: 
hero (Robert Mitchum) has to contend 
with is a professional killer, a small 
cheerful man (one of those painstakingly 
picturesque characters), in the pay of on« 
of the blackmailer’s victims. ‘The piec« 
is not to be taken very seriously; but 
was produced, written and directed | 
the same man—always a good sign 
has several new and interesting players 
and visually (Eastman Colour photo- 
graphy: Bertil Palmgren) it is often very 
attractive indeed. 


* 7 


Survey 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch revi 
Another new one in London is Smile) 
a simple, endearing story of a small boy 
in Australia. Grisbi, or Honour Amon: 
Thieves (27/6/56) continues, and there is 
still probably a day or two left of The 
Man Who Knew Too Much (4/7/56) and 
The Long Arm (4/7/56). 
The only new release mentioned here 
is The Birds and the Bees (20/6/56) 
RicHarp MALLeT1 





ON THE AIR 


Loving and Not Loving 


AFTER a surfeit of tele- 
A vision I am apt to listen 
to sound radio with my 
critical faculties repressed. It 
is such a relief to escape from 
the imposed pictorial patterns 
of the screen to the imagery of 
my own mind that I feel 
wonderfully free, brightly 
creative and benevolent. I am 
aware therefore that my 
reception of the Third Pro- 
gramme’s adaptation of Henry 
Green’s novel Loving may err 
on the side of generosity. 
This long conversation piece 
was handled most effectively 
by Frederick Bradnum. It is 
no easy matter to disguise a 
complete absence of plot for 
two hours and hold the 
listener’s interest by means of 
textural chiaroscuro, but the 
achicved with something to 
Henry Green's wistful caricatures and 
aimless incidents of narrative were held 
together by brief interpolations of 
elegant commentary. The scene was set 
in barest outline with significant high- 
lights, and Preston Lockwood, Denise 
srver and a competent supporting cast 
were left to enjoy themselves as out- 
rageously voluble underlings. The whole 
thing was delicious, a_ belt-conveyor 
stream of ruminative smirks and chuckles. 
Preston Lockwood played Charley 
Raunce, the head footman, with a nice 
appreciation of that worthy’s servility, 
snobbishness, sentimentality 
acquisitiveness, and others 
were Betty Hardy, Allan 
Margaret Flint, Nan 
and 
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By contrast the B.B.C.’s television 
production of Fritz Hochwalder’s play 
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[The Fugitive 


Davies VERA Fusek LAURENCI 
The Fugitive made very dreary entertain- 
ment. According to Rudolph Cartier’s 
programme notes this dismal and uncon- 
slab of melodrama has been 
Continental audiences for 
some years, and it must therefore be 
assumed that its trite message is still 
capable of jerking an emotional response 
from people who lived under the threat 
and stamp of the jackboot. 

The situation is shaped to a well-worn 
triangle—the fugitive, the frontier guard 
and the guard’s wife—and the grim tale 
unfolds in a series of unlikely episodes 
until the guard has seen the error of his 
and died with democracy in his 
and his wife and her overnight 
lover (with the guard’s blessing) have 
made a dash for freedom and a life of 
bliss. The fugitive is, I suppose, the hero 
of the piece, but 1 found him a thoroughly 
unpleasant and preposterous character. 
He seduces the guard’s wife and is without 
remorse, put his hosts repeatedly in deadly 
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peril and in return treats them 
to a vituperative parade of 
political clichés. I am inclined 
to think that Laurence Payne 
(handicapped admittedly by 
an atrocious script) played the 
part without any conviction or 
objective. Rupert Davies, the 
frontier guard, was theatrically 
slow-witted and fuddled, and 
Vera Fusek made the most of 
a role that called chiefly for 
tears, wide-eyed apprehension 
and petulance. 
Stephen Bundy’s 
(the frontier guard seemed to 
be living in a Hollywood villa) 
and a fair ration of mood music 
gave the play a_ superficial 
suggestion of excitement. 
Enough has been written in 
praise of the show presented at 
the Empress Hall by the Soviet 
Army Ensemble. On television 
I missed the colour and the 
three-dimensional pyrotechnic brilliance 
of the dancers, and in compensation 
enjoyed fine close-up studies of the 
soloists in song. Christian Simpson’s TV 
presentation began with an unnecessary 
and awkward entry of the camera via the 
central aisle. We then saw the com- 
mentator, Kenneth Wolstenholme, sitting 
in self-conscious isolation in the front 
row of the stalls—and we kept on seeing 
him. The singing and dancing needed no 
trimmings and every glance away from 
the stage seemed a moment lost. But 
this was a memorable half-hour. 
“Variety Cavalcade” (B.B.C.) 
gramme celebrating the golden jubilee of 
the Variety Artistes’ Federation, was 
another attempt to stampede the viewer 
into cheerful acceptance of the dull and 
corny; and like all such programmes it 
failed. These massive get-togethers where 
comics and crooners try to impress by 
sheer weight of numbers are a mistake 
BERNARD HoLLowoop 
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oe COMPARE THESE PRICES 


TO WER MAJESTY THE QUELY 
WOTOR VEHICLE MANUFACTURERS 
FORD WOTOR COMPANY LTD. - 


POPULAR £275 


Plus P.T. £1 


Wdle Tall Wer =" wa. 


ustrated below) 


PREFECT de toxe £420 


Plus P.T.£211.7 


ESCORT £414 


f P.T.£208.7 


SQUIRE £445 


} r i? 


NEW CONSUL £520 


Plus P.T. £261 


NEW ZEPHYR £580 


Plus P.T. £291 .7 
‘FIVE-STAR’ MOTORING NEW ZODIAC £645 


Plus P.T. £323 


the Lest Ht lowest cost 5 and FORD SERVICE a 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED - DAGENHAM 

















sexes eh 
Now your Noilly Prat 
will cost you less 
London bottling reduces price of 
Premier ‘French’ by 4]- a bottle! : 
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Here is news |! Now you pay less for Noilly Prat and stil 
gct the same superb quality and strength. Still the same 
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subtle French aperitif. Still as gracious as at least 5 years 
agcing But now it 


and there’s the saving— because London bottling means - 


can makc It. 1s bottled over here - 


Less transport charges. It costs less to ship barrels than 


cases of bottles. 


Less Duty. Wine in bulk pays less than winc in bottle. 


Less handling — I.ess breakage — Less insurance — the 
saving is passed on to you. So say “* Noilly Prat”’ and 


your French will be perfect...now better value than ever. 


i NOILLY PRAT 


or aaron FRENCH VERMOUTH 
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AUSTRALIA FRANCE 


FOR MEN AND 
WOMEN 


the 
easiest 
shoe 





With Patented Cradle Construction. 


in hunting Suede or burnished Calf. 
Natural Plantation crepe rubber soles. 
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thin at thirty 





and getting worse 






why doesn’t he use 


*Medicine 
for the 
Hair’ 





















thin patches, 
receding at 

the temples .. 
these are the 
signals which 


say USE 


*“PANTENE 


new Vitamin Hair Tonic 





In twelve Continental countries, ‘Pantene’—the new Vitamin 


B Hair Tonic 


less men and women as ‘Medicine for the Hair’. The description 


is regularly used and regarded today by count 


is well justified. ‘Pantene’ is a unique Hair Tonic. Formulated 
following the discovery by research chemists that a certain 
Vitamin of the B Complex, Panthenol, is important to hair 
health and growth, it has achieved remarkable successes. It is 
the only Hair Tonic containing Panthenol. 

Like any tonic, ‘Pantene’ must be persevered with. If your 
hair is showing any of the signs of ill-health—receding at 
the temples, thin patches, falling out, dandruff, or generally 
‘Pantene’ as a treatment, massaging it 


feeble growth—use 


into the scalp every 
i 3 ‘Pantene 


either ‘With Oil’ or ‘With 
Oi. Price 16/6 a 


bottle , from your chemist or 


; You can obtain 
morning. Only by reg- 


ular use can ‘Pantene’ 
fullest 


out 
achieve its 


hair dre 8ser. 





results. 


a tonic proved by success in 12 countries 





Sole Distriinitors: Thos. Christy ad: Co. Ltd.. Aldershot 
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PAPER AND PACKAGING 


Reed 


A ; “tp 6° 
commonwealth where the independent resources 


of each unit are integrated with the massive ipa arcing adirdagh 


LTD 
Aylesford Mills, Tovil Mills and Bridge Mills, M 
reserves of the centre... here is the ideal 


picture of industrial strength. 
. & 


THE LONDON PAPER MILLS CO 
THE SUN PAPER MI 
MEDWAY PAPER SACKSLID * 
HOLOPLAST LTD + REED FLON 
POWELL LANE MANUFACTURING CO 


E. R. FREEMAN & WESCOTT LTD REED PAPER S 


Head Office: 1os Piccadilly, London W.1 








LFORD G LO R FILM 


Eze, French Riviera 


the best 


for, faces 
and places 


True-to-life colour snaps and 
colour prints, too! 


Faces and Places take on a new magic when you 
capture them on Ilford Colour Film with a 
35mm. camera. It’s just as easy to take good 
photographs in colour as in black-and-white .. . 
and, of course, the results are so much more 
true to life. 

Each cassette of Ilford Colour Film gives you 
twenty exciting colour trans- 
parencies—and from _ the 
best of them you can get 
magnificent postcard-size 
Ilford Colour Prints for your 
album or your friends. They 
cost only 10/- for four. So 
make sure you say Ilford 
Colour, every time 
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A delightful companion of gay hours 
is Coca-Cola, chilled for preference. 
It’s refreshingly different . .. it has a 
subtle, fascinating taste, a welcome 
lift. That’s because Coca-Cola is made 
with fine, natural flavours from nine 
sunny climes. You enjoy the lively 
taste of Coca-Cola to the last sparkling 
sip ...atall the best places and parties 


everywhere. 


adds to the pleasure of any occasion 
LPS ae 


SOTTLED tN THE UNITED KINGOOM YUNDER AUTHORITY OF THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


Rev-Robe waronose suitcase 


Your suits travel on hangers! + vacdlinearen cians creasing! 





To pack his suits quickly, without getting them 
creased, a man needs a Rev-Robe! It carries suits 
on hangers, neatly tailor-folded. 

A Rev-Robe is easy to pack, easy to carry, and— 
like all Revelation luggage—is practical, smart, and 
well-made. Ideal for air travel. 

Rev-Robes are available in a wide range of models 
in fabrics, fibres and fine leathers to match other 
Revelation luggage. Prices from £7.15s.0d.to £18.10s.0d. 

There are also ladies’ models (from {5.5s.0d.) to take 
dresses and suits. 
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TRAY-LID>{( IS 


Yoursuits (aap) The tray-lid 
travel on a 2 has compart- 
their hangers, ments for 
straight from shoes, shirts, 
the wardrobe. underwear,etc. 
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REVELATION LUGGAGE makes packing easy! 


REVELATION SUITCASE Lsp. 170 PICCADILLY, LONDON W. 


FROM STORES AND LUGGAGE SHOPS 











BOTTLE BINS 


made in any size to order 


‘ 12); ial 
w Zee Z4\ fa) INEXPENSIVE 


VAZiAiny. 


p to Champagne Quarts 


FARROW & JACKSON LTD. 
41/2 Prescot Street, London, E.1 
Tel.: Roy. 8401 (10 lines) 
Established 1798 


The Brush with the 
2 Years Guarantee 


TWO NEW SHAVING 
BRUSHES FOR MEN 


Es ‘as 
ua 10'6 15’. 
Shaving BRUSH 

Made from Bristle and Badger 


THE PROGRESS SHAVING BRUSH COMPANY LIMITED 
Mottram St., STOCKPORT, Cheshire. 92 Regent St.. LONDON W.1. 

















The Perfect Accompaniment 


The finest wine in its 
class — not too sweet, 
not too dry. Excellent 
with fish, poultry, white 
or red meat. 


Hucefra 


At your Wine Merchant’s 
S. F. & 0. HALLGARTEN, LONDON, E.C.3 
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CASH'S OF COVENTRY 


this year take MUNG pictures 


Family snapshots are fun but modern 
families now take moving pictures. ‘They’re 
so true to life — such a joy to look back on 
in the years to come. 


they're cheaper than you think 


If you can afford to take snapshots 
you can certainly afford to take 
moving pictures with a Bolex Cine 
Camera. True it costs more initially 
than some still cameras, but you'll § 
find the actual cost of making your 
family moving pictures compares J 
very favourably with what you now 
pay for ordinary snaps. 


only 104 for each action shot 


That’s all filming with a Bolex need § 
cost. 50 ft. of film, costing just over § 
£1, gives you at least 24 good length 
action shots. Developing is free, so § 
this works out at approximately 10d. 

a shot. Of course, you can vary the § 
length of shots as you wish. In fact 
filming with a Bolex is far easier than 
taking still snapshots. 


BOLEX 


8 mm cine camera 


Price from £58.7.7, according 
Swiss precision buile and sold in 


to model and lenses. Write 


mn for details and your nearest Britain for more than 25 years 
R dealer's address. 
CINEX LTD., 9-10 North Audiey St., London, W.1. Grosvenor 6546 
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SHERRY 


South African Sherry of the 
quality you have always hoped 
for. Not the cheapest, but the 
best... and why put up with 
less when the price is but 
177/- per dozen 
14 9 per bottle 
Carriage paid. 
dry, medium, or soft 


golden cream. 





three 45/- post free 





LISTS & LITERATURE FREE 
PETER DOMINIC LTD 


SHIPPERS 


HORSHAM 

















OIL FIRING :.."" 
| Ne-wag; WOMEFIRE |} OlL BURNER 


for small independent boilers. No stoking, 
no ash, no dirt. No carrying. Low 
running costs. Thermostatic control. 4 
NU-WAY HEATING PLANTS Ltd. f . 0 
mus TANK A 


Box 54), DROITWICH, Worcs. 
Se er agen STALLATION 





Post your 


films to... 
BS YAtt Rr 


£ ) 23 BRIDGE STREET ROW, CHESTER 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PROCESSORS FOR OVER 50 YEARS 
Get our speciality MAGNA PRINTS (regd.) 
And pay when the work is done 
ALSO AT 133/134 HIGH STREET, OXFORD AND 25 THE PROMENADE, CHELTENHAM 








the golden rule 


NO OIL, GREASE, STAIN, ODOUR 


Ideal for children 





From all Chemists 


1/10 & 2/9 





W. &T. RESTELL 


Auctioneers of 
Wines, Spirits 
and Cigars 


SUNION COURT, 
OLD BROAD ST., Auctions 
7 — conducted 

elephone: 
London Wall ores 
7364 hie 





Catalogue 
on request. 
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Young men may long for a life of action and 
adventure. But they have also to plan a lasting 
career. In the Royal Air Force today both these 
needs are fulfilled : linked with ample opportuni- 
ties of building a satisfying future there is the 
exhilaration of flying some of the world’s most 
exciting aircraft. And more can now fly, with 
the new appointment of air electronics officers, 
highly skilled men who are trained to be 
responsible for all the electronic devices in the 
new V-bombers. 

Flying plus The adventure of flight is only one 
of the challenges you must master in the R.A.F. 
Consider the responsibilities of leadership, as 
important on the ground as in the air. You 
could be a Group Captain while in your early 
forties, flying reguiarly—and responsible for 
several squadrons of aircraft, perhaps 1,500 men. 
Standing easy Off duty, life is just as full. 
Opportunities for sport are unrivalled. From 
football to ski-ing, yachting and athletics .. . 
everything comes within your reach. And an 
officers’ mess has all the added amenities of a 
really good club. 

A sure future—good pay You can join the 
R.A.F. through the Direct Commission Scheme, 
confident of a permanent career right up to 
pension age. Or you can choose a twelve year 


The Royal Air Force & Flying 


eirs of ‘the few’ 


Still young, they are already proved leaders 


engagement, with the option of leaving after 
eight. If you leave after 12 years you take back to 
civilian life £4,000 as a tax-free gratuity! And 
whichever you choose the pay is good. At the new 
rates, a Flight Lieutenant of 25 for instance, can 
draw, with full allowances, about £1,500 a year. 
Per ardua ad astra It is not easy to qualify for 
a place in the R.A.F., but its rewards are great 


RESPONSIBILITY To fly a complex modern 
aircraft, perhaps half-way round the world, 
calls for those qualities of enthusiasm, self- 
reliance and careful skill for which aircrew are 
specially chosen. 


of men, already shouldering great 


responsibilities, already confident of a 


satisfying future. For the exhilaration of 


flight is but one aspect of a career intensely 


interesting and of infinite variety. 


ie) 


and lasting. If you are between 174 and 26 and 
absolutely fit, educated at least to General 
Certificate of Education or Scottish Leaving 
Certificate or equivalent standards, write for 
details of the schemes of entry to the Air 
Ministry (PU.306), Adastral House, London, 
W.C.1. Give date of birth and educational 
qualifications. 


AND RELAXATION The sporting life that 
revolves round an officers’ mess offers wide 
variety. Fencing is popular. Quick, skilful, de- 
manding concentration, it could have been 
made for the R.A.F. 


...and a career 





Wy 
CROWN 
OF 


CROWNS 


LIEBFRAUMILCH 


If this fine wine—with the 
triangular label—isn’t on your wine 
merchant's list please write for nearest 
supplier to Percy Fox & Co., Ltd., 
38, King William St., London, E.C.4. 


A fan gerback H) sileck 











PROPELLING PENCILS 
VU i 





A VARIETY OF MODELS 
IN ROLLED GOLD, SILVER OR NICKEL SILVER 
FROM LEADING JEWELLERS AND STATIONERS 








Cussons 


IMPERIAL '! LEATHER 
Lather Shave Cream 


Large tube 2/6 


The last lap-then 
he will freshen up 
with Cussons toilet 
luxuries 





PAR K GATE 


QUALITY STEELS For 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
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ICED DRINKS 


THE NEW way 
— without ICE ! 


¢7, POLY ICE 
2 PADDLES 


seaen 
> MORE 
HYGIENIC 
ECONOMICAL 
DO NOT 
' DILUTE DRINK /, 


Poly Ice Paddles, the latest 
and most ingenious adjuncts 
to hospitality, contain distil- 
led water which, frozen in 
the ice compartment of the 
refrigerator,‘*Ice™ any drink 
without diluting it. No risk 
of contaminated water. Four 
pastel shades. Put back into 
the ice compartment of the 
refrigerator Poly Ice Paddles 
are ready for use again 

Write for full details. 


FRIGICOLD LTD. 


10, MANCHESTER SQUARE, 
LONDON, W.1. 
Tel: WELbeck 8784 


Rats and simitar 
vermin can be destroyed 


by this extremely accurate and power- 
ful Air Rifle. ideal for Target Practice. 
Write for descriptive folder. 
WEBLEY & SCOTT LTO., 174 WEAMAN STREET, BIRMITIGHAM, 4 


“MELANYL” 
THE MARKING INK 


MARKS LINEN 
INDELIBLY 






































hard shaft steel 
for 


electric motors 





THE PARK GATE IRON & STEEL COMPANY LIMITED ROTHERHAM 


TELEPHONE: ROTHERHAM 2141 (10 ined 


@ 


TELEGRAMS: YORKSHIRE. PARKGATE, YORKS 





j 


then take an “ASTRAL” 
suitcase which carries 
everything plus—yet 
remains a “Lightweight” 
Obtainable from leading stockists. 


PERSONAL LUGGAGE 


A product of HESTON EQUIPMENT Co., Ltd., 
1 BUCKINGHAM PALACE MANSIONS LONDON 8.W.1 





Scotch WuHisky 


HILL THOMSON & CO. LTD. 
EDINBURGH Est. t79} 
By Appointment 
To Her Majesty the Queen 
Suppliers of Scotch Whisky 
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BROWNED-OFF BARKER BECOMES 
A “REGULAR” SHOWMAN 


Since he was so high, Barney has lived 
in the smell of the fairground. By the 
state of the box-office receipts lately, 
that's all he’s living on, too. ‘‘Walk 
up, walk up,”"’ I ribbed him. *‘See the 
world’s only living zombie.” 

“Stow it.”’ hissed Barney. *‘My nerves 
are riding the Big Dipper. Since I started 
having all this constipation, every little 
thing upsets me. Even the old pipe-organ 
on the roundabout." 

“This pipe-organ,”’ I said, “is giv- 
ing you the runaround.”’ 

‘“Ere,”’ said Barney, ‘‘are you getting 
personal?” 

“Very,” I said. “I'm talking about 
your internal pipe-organ. It’s 30 feet 
long and all your grub goes through 
it. Leastwise it should. But if you eat 
a lot of soft, starchy food, your bowel- 
muscles can’t get a good enough grip 
to pull it along.” 

“Cor,” cried Barney, 
next?”’ 

“The merry-go-round breaks 
down,” I said. “Your stomach's on 
the Dodgems, and the current is cut. 
Theshow can'tgoon.Inother words," 
I said, ‘constipation. What you need 
is bulk." 

“What do Idotogetit?’’ asked Barney. 

“Try a lucky dip in the All-Bran 
tub,”"’ I said. “Just you have a little 
Kellogg's All-Branforbreakfastevery 
morning. This’ll give those muscles 
bulk to work on, and get you ‘regular’ 
again."’ 


**whatever 


Poor old Barney shied off and it was 
a week before I saw him again. And 
what a change! This time, he looked 
as if he’d cornered candyfioss. *“Good 
oh,”’ I said, “‘you've rung the bell.”’ 

“You have the cigar,” he chuckled, 
“for telling me about that All-Bran. 
Made me ‘regular’ in four days. It’s 
colossal!” 


“The greatest show on earth,” I 


WHY KELLOGG’S ALL-BRAN 
SURELY AND GENTLY 
RELIEVES CONSTIPATION 


Eaten with absolute regularity, Kellogg's 
All-Bran gives your system the bulk 
nature intended it to have. All-Bran’s 
bulk enables bowel muscles to keep 
naturally active and so to clear the intes- 
tinal tract, thoroughly and regularly. 
Result: your whole body keeps fresh and 
active; and you are always physically and 
mentally alert. Ail-Bran is delicious for 
breakfast or in buns or cakes. All 
grocers sell it. 








AT WORK AND AT HOME VENTILATION PAYS 





Vent-Axia 


VENTILATION Is a constant safeguard to 
personal comfort and well-being, pro- 
viding it remains effective under widely 
varying circumstances and weather 
conditions. Vent-Axia is successful 
ventilation in its simplest form — with 
the necessary control 
to ensure an immedi- 
ate choice to suit 
different living and 
working conditions 
throughout the year. 
in offices and works —Vent-Axia ap- 


peals to thoughtful management con- 
cerned with efficiency and health. It also 


‘ 


ensures that the most economical use 
can be made of all avail- a 
able accommodation. 


In the home —Vent- 

Axia removes stale & 

germ-laden air, cook- 

ing smells and steam, 

reduces condensation, saves decorating 

costs—an essential in every kitchen. 
* * * 

e Intake, Extract and reversip_e Units, 

with Iris Shutter where required 

e Made in four sizes with variable con- 

trol @ Electrically driven, quiet, efficient 

and economical @ Simple to install, no 

structural work required. 


Full details and advice from your electrical supplier or from the manufacturer. 


FOR BETTER AIR CONDITIONS 


Vent-Axia 


Simplest form of controlled ventilation 


VICTQRIA STREET > 


Sad 
an 
ead 


LONDON $.W.1 


Telephone: ABBey 6441 (7 lines) 


BRANCHES AT: GLASGOW - MANCHESTER - BIRMINGHAM - L FEDS - NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE - BRISTOL 





the bristles 
won’t 


come out! 


More and more 
manufacturers are now 
going to Harris for all 
their ‘paint’ brushes 
Why? Because from 
Harris they geta 
brush of the right 
quality and the 
right price for 
every industrial job 
painting, oiling, 
greasing, 
cleaning, 
dusting, inking, 
pasting or whateve! 

We'll be glad to send y 
literature giving full details 


of the complete Harris range. 


52 DIFFERENT TYPES TO CHOOSE FROM 
SPECIAL BULK TERMS 
DELIVERY BY RETURN POST 
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paint brushes for industry 


L. G. HARRIS & CO. LTD STOKE PRIOR WORCESTERSHIRE 


Harris THE PAINT BRUSH WITH A NAME TO ITS HANDLE 


CRC 301 





WEATH ERPROOF 
FLOODLIGHTS 


(ABSOLUTELY BRAND NEW) 


SPECIFICATICN 

Fitted with Standard G.S.C. BULB to 
suit Voltage requirements. The lamp 
is PORTABLE, weighs 65 bbs., is 25 
INCHES HIGH and 18 INCHES IN 
DIAMETER. is fitted with a DETACH- 
ABLE SWIVEL BASE, 20 ft. heavy 
THREE CORE CABLE, EIGHT 
CATS-EYE REFLECTORS, CARRY- 
ING HANDLES and a SILVERED 
INNER REFLECTOR. 


IMPORTANT 


We have already supplied hundreds of 
these to GARAGES, HOTELS, FAC- 
rORIES, CAR PARKS, FARMS—we 
have oniy limited quantities. Don’t 


PLACE YOUR 


miss this bargain 


ORDER NOW. 


MADE REGARDLESS OF 
COST 


WORTH FORTY POUNDS 
OUR PRICE 


£7-3-0O 


(Carriage | 5s. Extra) 


H. H. BUSHELL & CO. 


46-52 BREARLEY STREET 
ASTON - BIRMINGHAM 19 
Phone: ASTon Cross 38! | 








meal of it 


INDIAN 
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BANG ... pop... phut ... clank BANG .. pop 
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—there’s a difference 
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TIMBER FLUID 


Examine furniture and woodwork 
for small holes and piles of dust 
which indicate active woodworm. 
Apply RENTOKIL TIMBER 
FLUID by injector and brush to 
kill ALL woodworm and protect 
against further attack. Obtainable 
from stockists everywhere 4 oz. to 
5 gal. Rentopails. Handy Home 
Outfit 16 oz. R.T.F., injector, 
and 4 oz. Rentokil INSECTICI- 
DAL Furniture Cream only 10/6 
Free technical advice and identi- 
fication of specimens. 


RENTOKIL WOODWORM & 
DRY ROT CENTRE (P) 


23 BEDFORD S@Q., LONDON, W.C.! 
LANgham 5455 














ABDULLA 
NUMBER SEVEN 
4'— for 20 


“ABDULLA - MAKE THE BEST VIRGINIA CIGARETTES + 








* 
(REGISTERED TRADE MARK) 


SANDEMAN 
SCOTCH WHISKY 
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Got any big ideas? 


The really big ideas in this industrial 

age need tackling in a really big way. At 

our Wellington works, we’ve been accustomed 
to dealing with large sizes and large numbers 
for a long time. That’s why we have 

all the facilities for the man with the big idea. 
Mechanical presses with a capacity 

from 10 to 2,000 tons up to 25 feet bed 
lengths, hydraulic presses with a capacity 
from 50 to 1,650 tons, every type of 

welding machine up to 1,200 kVA—and 


50 acres of available assembly space staffed 


and equipped to deal with anything that 
comes our way. If your blue print looks 


like getting out of hand that’s the time to 


call in 


Joseph Sankey & Sons Limited 
Hadley Castle Works 
Wellington, Shropshire 
Telephone: Wellington 500 


Telegrams: Sankey, Wellington, Shropshire 





You’re right on 
the button with 


COOPER'S 


FRESH-aire 


This Cooper air- 
| freshener is a ‘must’ 
\ in every home! A 
4 puff’s enough to end 
smells of cooking, 
stale smoke and 
other unwanted 
odours instantly when 
you press the button 


—Wo fuss | No mess! Just press! 


a 


> 


When you're invaded by flies, wasps 
press 
forward with Cooper’s Househok 
Acrosol ! In next to no time the enem 
will 


because ( ooper’s Household Aerosol 


or mosquitoes, don’t retreat 


be down and dying 


is formulated vith 
Pybuthrin’, 
sale 
efficient insex 
containing Africar 
pyrethrum synergises 
piperony! butoxide. It’s n 
potsonous you Can ¢ 
spray it in the larder 
\ 


non-inflammable too 
goes a very long way 


Price 5/6, 10/6. 
MOTH-aire 


Here’s a mothproofer 
that really kills moths 
and their grubs! One 
\, spraying with lavender- 
perfumed MOTH-aire gives 
up to 12 MONTHS protec- 


ES 


Cooper, McDougal! 
and Robertson Ltd. 


Berkhamsted, Herts. 
Est'd 1843 


x 
et LS 
tion for your stored Ge 
clothes and furnishings. 
Prove it for yourself ! 


Price 5/6, 9/6. 





Mustn't grumble... 


. but our advertising chaps placed me in a very 
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So many lovely styles... 


but only iH standard of accuracy 


In gold 
£15. 5. 0. 


In gold 
£15. 5. 0. 


“Allure” 


In gold 
£15. 5. 0 


Each of these Rotary watches is an exquisite 
piece of jewellery with its own particular charm 
and distinction. And you can choose confidently 
on looks alone. For every Rotary fashion- 
styled model will give you the same accuracy 
and reliable service. 


WATCHES 
Accuracy and distinction 


embarrassing position the other day. 


at a reasonable price. 


It was all over a difference of opinion about the 
inexhaustible supplies of magnesium which exist in 
the sea. 

“Doesn't it sink to the bottom?” they asked. 

“No, no, no (I was rather testy) it exists in 
solution.” 

‘Even in the Thames at ebb tide?” 
enthusiastically. 

Before I properly realised what had happened they 
had in their enthusiasm transported me to “The 
Doves” in Hammersmith, and listened patiently 
while I explained that every cubic mile of sea 
water contains 5} million tons of magnesium. 

In short, magnesium is one metal which will never 
be in short supply. 

The effectiveness of my little talk was proven by 
their increased thirst (N.B. I must watch myexpenses). 

The episode ended in an atmosphere of bonhomie. 
I was induced to pose in a small craft holding a pint 
of Thames water in one hand, and a sign reading 
““Inexhaustible” in the other. 

The last I heard of them they were standing on 
Hammersmith Bridge as I rushed away on the tide. 

I mustn’t grumble, but I certainly shall go into the 
question of their attitude towards our product. They 
were chanting in chorus as I whirled downstream: 
“‘When in search of Magnesium — 


Elektron 
is the answer 


MAGNESIUM ELEKTRON LIMITED 
CLIFTON JUNCTION MANCHESTER 

London Office: 21 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, sw I 

IN USA MAGNESIUM ELEKTRON INC. NEW YORK 20 


Ask your jeweller for ROTARY -by name 


LS IZ NCS 





they enquired 


SCOTCH LIQUEUR 


PROOUCE OF SCOTLAND 
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Turn facts into 


e more ou OW adou 
The more you kn bout 
the Morris Oxford the more you’! 
Fast and flexible overhead want to own one! Look at the 
valve engine for good ac- : facts. Better still, take the wheel and 
celeration and high cruising . let the facts reall, get to work | 
speeds s . 
Here is more of everything you want 

Unusually large interior with most in family motoring: more power, 
wide, comfortable _ seats. r ps . 
ample luggage locker. more roominess and comfort, more style, 

more upkeep economy . Your 
Torsion bar independent \ ' : 

d om Aorris dealer will gladly arrange 
front suspension. Four-speed ‘ i bi : 
gearbox for you to turn the facts into 
thrilling facts in action. 
Big, wide-opening doors. . 





Comfortable seating with 
ample head, leg and elbow 


room 
MORRIS OXFORD 


Curved windshield, slender £565 (plus £283 2 


pillars.Safety glass all round. 





Air-flow lines. “Quality 
First’ finish inside 

and out greater 
value than ever. 





lo hawe 


B.M.C. SERVICE IN EUROPE QUALITY FIRST 


Morris owners planning a Continental Tour are invited 
to see their Morris dealer for details of a free service to save 


foreign currency 


REMEMBER 
Quality and dependability are guaranteed by the B.M Used-Ca 
~-Senchng eececees the ypc er eta “MINOR + COWLEY + OXFORD 


Warranty and you are certain of a good deal when you sell 


MORRIS MOTORS LTD., COWLEY, OXFORD 
London Distributors : Morris House, Berkeley Square, W.1. Overseas Business: Nuffield Exports Limited, Oxford & 41 Piccadilly 





Perera 


COVENTRY CLIMAX ENGINES LTD. (DEPT COVENTRY ENGLAND 
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